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INTRODUCTION 


The original suggestion for this study was made by the 
President of Colorado College to the Executive Secretary of 
the Association. He invited the Association Commission 
on the Distribution of Colleges to become an Advisory Com- 
mittee for the study and assigned the project to Miss Lura 
Beam, one of his Associates in the Council of Church Boards 
of Education. The study was carried on on the basis of 
certain definite principles of procedure, all of which had 
been approved and some of which had been formulated by 
the joint staff of the Association and the Council of Church 
Boards of Education working with the Association Commis- 
sions in the Distribution of Colleges and the Organization of 
the Curriculum. The preliminary manuscript was read by 
President R. M. Hughes, President J. L. McConaughy and 
Dr. S. P. Capen of the Association’s Commission and by 
President C. A, Duniway, all of whom made helpful sugges- 
tions. 

At the Annual Meeting of the Association in January, 
1922, the Executive Secretary made a report on the study and 
the Association approved the recommendation of its Com- 
mission that the report be published in the Bulletin. 

Since that time the manuscript has been read and ap- 
proved by Dr. George F. Zook, the Specialist in Higher Edu- 
cation of the United States Bureau of Education, and has 
been reduced for publication to its present dimensions. In 
justice to Miss Beam and the staff* it should be said that the 
necessary delay in publication has somewhat affected the im- 
mediate accuracy of the material. For example, there are 
now approximately one thousand more students in college in 
Colorado than at the time initial data were taken. The 
material does represent present-day tendency in the field 
concerned and is not invalidated by the quantitative shifting 
which is continually going on in many of its phases. 


*Note.—Especial mention should be made of Miss Olive Dunn, 
who was responsible for the statistical tabulations. 
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It is believed the study contributes something to the func- 
tional evaluation of the institutions concerned. It certainly 
demonstrates that it is quite impossible for any single type 
of institution to meet the needs for higher education of the 
ambitious young men and women of this state or section 
of the country. 

The University of Denver reports more students in its 
professional departments and Schools than in its College 
of Liberal Arts. In the State University the number en- 
rolled in the College of Liberal Arts is slightly more than 
half the total enrollment. Of the total number of students 
attending the four state institutions of higher learning, about 
three-fourths are pursuing professional or technical courses. 
Nearly all the Colorado College students are listed as college 
students pursuing liberal courses. The most homogeneous 
group of students of considerable numbers—measured on the 
basis of academic interest—to be found in the state therefore 
is in Colorado College. While the college advertises much 
work of a vocational or pre-vocational character, the stu- 
dents are enrolled for the most part in the usual liberal arts 
and science subjects. The opportunity of Colorado College to 
put its work on a qualitative basis and to contribute to the 
development of student character and personality is unusual. 
The enrollment and financial resources of the small denomi- 
national colleges prevent work at present upon a plane of the 
highest efficiency. 

Ropert L. KEtty. 





COLORADO 


This is the beginning of the epic of Colorado: 
* * * * * * * * * * * 
The gold lay in the earth. The miner came to dig it. The 
farmer came to feed the miner. There came also the women 
and children. The school came to teach. The church came 
to shrive. The diggers in the earth brought forth new 
things—the miners other metals, the farmers areas suited 
to special crops. The caravans, the stages and the railways 
came to carry the food and the products and the people. 
There resulted a creative group who felt more the strength 
of their own solidarity than the dominance of the four- 
hundred-mile-distant government of Kansas. A State was 
created. By this reckoning Colorado is sixty-two years old. 


I 
PRESENT EDUCATIONAL GEOGRAPHY 


The population of a state first masses at points of van- 
tage—a harbor, a river, selected physical resources. Sub- 
sequent state evolution may in some wise be traced in the 
state physiography. Montana is developing eastward, the 
Dakotas are moving west. Colorado is radiating slowly like 
a giant starfish, from its central point, the gold mine sunk 
on Cripple Creek long ago. The growth of the gigantic 
form as it receives human impetus is crude and irregular. 
It is divided into strata within itself. It now contains the 
cities, the most fertile agricultural areas, the mines, the 
junction points of transportation, the mass of population. 
Beyond its boundaries, the land is more bleak, the re- 
sources are less certain, the opportunities are incompletely 
discovered. 

This is a way of saying that the total area of Colorado is 
divided into varying zones of development, coiled one within 
the other. The innermost zone is of the city type. The 
middle zone is characterized by the smaller growing cities 
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and the chief present development of the farming country. 
The third zone is an uneven outlying fringe and contains 
smaller settlements of more recent origin, many mountains, 
thick forests, and the non-irrigated land. The population 
is of very sparse density and the process of settlement 
belongs chiefly to the last decade. The starfish can change 
its shape, 7.e., the population can push into the fringe of 
territory beyond its present bounds only as congestion urges 
and as transportation and material resources are developed. 


The general trend of this division of the state by periods 
of development can be illustrated by the location of the col- 
leges, and the location of the secondary schools. The 
colleges of Colorado are located within the inner zone of 
development. The high schools are chiefly confined to the 
inner and middle zones. Drawing circles fifty miles in 
radius about the colleges outlines an elliptical area mark- 
ing overlapping zones of intensified college influence. This 
area roughly defines the early camps of the prospectors. 
In other words, the mineralogist, the railway engineer, the 
irrigation and water power expert really located the nine 
colleges. 


Five of the number are state institutions. All the people 
of the state may go to them and all must pay for their 
support. They ought to influence all the people. It is an 
axiom that their influence and personality stretch out to 
every home from which a student comes. The students 
now come chiefly from the great cities and from the towns 
where the institutions are located, but they stretch out 
through all the prosperous fruit-growing and agricultural 
country, following the paths of the rivers, and the curves 
of the railroads.* The farthest edge from which any ap- 
preciable numbers come marks the approximate end of 
typical state development and the beginning of what is 
still the “frontier.” The blank spaces from which there 
are no students are new country or counties with large 


* Table I, Page 309. 
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Mexican population or Indian land or national forests or 
non-irrigated land. 

It is obvious that where there are college students there 
must be high schools for their preparation. 


The most exact clue to the location of the homes of 
college students is, therefore, the location of the secondary 
schools of the state.* A line enclosing the group of high 
schools accredited by the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools encloses the homes of by far 
the largest number of college students. The outlying high 
schools are of newer formation. They are breaking a trail 
and widening the distribution of education in the less popu- 
lated districts. From them also will come an increasing 
number of college students in the future. 


The number of high school students in consolidated and 
graded schools in each county is shown in Figure 2. The 
figures reveal an appreciable number of high school pupils 
in the meagerly developed eastern counties, even in the one 
which has no railroads. 

A coincidence suggestive of the present concentration 
of educational resources in the original area of state de- 
velopment is found in the location of the alumni of Colo- 
rado College. 

The data studied show that the alumni do not usually 
settle outside of the area of secondary schools accredited 
by the North Central Association. Their residential dis- 
tribution follows approximately the lines of the aforesaid 
accredited high schools. 

Oftenest, they live within the fifty mile zone of the col- 
lege or within its one hundred mile zone.** Their failure to 
spread out into a more widely diffused influence in the life of 
the state is parallel with city development. A majority of 
their number settles in the city. 


*Source: Report of the State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
1920. (One school unlocated.) 
**Table II, Page 316. 
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To be more specific, only a quarter of the alumni of 
Colorado College lite in the state outside of Colorado 
Springs and Denver, while the striking proportion of 38% 
live in the United States outside of Colorado.* Their dis- 
tribution and its significance will be discussed later in the 
study.** (The reverse side of these data would be furnished 
by knowing where this group of people lived before going 
to college.) 

Concentration of colleges within narrow areas in any 
state, under the present and historic policy exemplified in 
the average American institution, means at the present time 
a proportionate exclusion of more distant population from 
college privileges. 

Thus, colleges are both literally and metaphorically in their 
most influential areas, the vitals of the state. The newest 
institution in Colorado, the State Normal School, is the first 
departure from the ellipse of higher education. The largest 
numbers of high school graduates per county are enclosed 
in this college area, and the maximum number are in the 
vicinity of the stronger colleges*** listed by the American 
Council on Education. All of them except the Colorado 
Woman’s College offer four years of work and confer 
academic degrees. 

Summarizing this brief statement of the present develop- 
ment of Colorado from the standpoint of higher education, 
indicates that the state presents a case of concentration of 
development of population and of college location and, 
therefore, of college opportunity and privilege, both the 
causes and the consequences of which invite farther study. 


II 
ENVIRONMENTAL BACKGROUND OF EDUCATION 


Part of the problem of this study is to state briefly the 
relation of present educational development to the basic 


*Table III, Page 327. 

**Page 265 ff. 

***The School of Mines as a technical institution is not in- 
cluded in this rating. 
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factors in the life of the state. The college area of the state 
and its several zones of educational development at the 
present time manifestly have their roots in the history of 
the state and have been determined by its economic devel- 
opment. 


The earliest names of the territory are Spanish. The 
association of words like Sangre de Cristo, Rio del Norte, 
and Las Animas is of a dark and ominous significance. 
Rio Blanco, Conejos, Dolores, San Juan, Mesa and La Plata 
are suggestive names in the Southwest. Arapahoe and 
Cheyenne indicate Indian origin. As the state grew older 
there appear names of presidents—Washington, Adams, 
Jefferson,—in counties of later formation Garfield, Jackson 
and Lincoln. The names of the explorer, Fremont, of Kit 
Carson, the scout who piloted Pike’s expedition, of Custer, 
the Western hero and of Gunnison, the railroad man, vie 
with names suggesting the state’s ideals of itself—Park, 
Boulder, Mineral and Clear Creek. Such words and their 
location in the state are historical landmarks. 


All the early explorations were tinged with certain trans- 
continental transportation dreams. The first settlers of 
Colorado came to Cherry Creek in 1858. The gold strike 
around Denver, Boulder and Pueblo sent in prospectors 
by the three river routes and the state had the phenomena 
of the Fifty-niners. In 1859 the state had the first news- 
paper and the first stage, in 1860 the first church, in 1861 
the first public school. The territory was organized in this 
year. In 1863 fire devastated Denver and in 1864 flood. 
It was at about this time that the Pike’s Peakers defeated 
the Texan Rangers, who sought to take the Western terri- 
tory for the Confederacy. In 1870 the railroad pushed 
from Cheyenne to Denver, in 1874 lead and silver mines 
were opened, in 1876 Colorado came into the union as the 
centennial state. The sensational Indian troubles of which 
all Western states had a part happened about five years 
afterward in the Sand Creek massacre and the Cheyenne 
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and Arapahoe fights. Since then state developments have 
come from transportation, mining and irrigation. 

Upon the background of this history has evolved the 
typical American conception of Colorado as a state of great 
mountains and rivers and dry climate. The state symbols 
are the blue columbine and the blue spruce, trees and flowers 
which are associated with rocky soil and great open spaces. 

The simple conception taught children in the elementary 
school geography shows chiefly the famous mineral deposits 
and the facilities for their transportation and locates the 
state in the group of Western states, producing wool, min- 
erals and live stock. 

This stage has now been outgrown by Colorado. Wool, 
mineral production and live stock mean on the part of the 
population extreme contrasts; either congestion in mining 
centers or the isolation of the range and forest. Colorado 
is passing toward diversified crops and normal American 
social processes. Adequate maps of the state resources 
should show the areas of coal and precious metal but also, 
and just as prominently, the automobile roads, the water 
power, the great number of parks and national forests. 
There is still left in the state about 40% of Federal, State 
and Indian land. There are 10,000 acres of land open for 
homesteading, but all of it is at present from 25 to 90 
miles from a railroad, and is in mountainous and semi- 
mountainous counties, non-irrigated. There are vast water- 
power resources. 

It takes great figures to express Colorado’s product in 
terms of money. The gold output has been $650,000,000 
since 1858 and the silver output $450,000,000. There is 
also copper, lead, petroleum, sand stone, granite, marble, 
clay and zinc which now ranks next to gold. Yet the crop 
output for 1919 alone was $191,257,291, of which $37,- 
000,000 was beet sugar alone. Colorado now ranks first 
in the Union in that product. The value of irrigated farms 
is said to be six times as great as the value of gold, and the 
value of all farms four times as great as the value of mines 
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and quarries. In 1920 the value per acre of irrigated farm 
land with improvements was $140.00, without improve- 
ments $110.00; of non-irrigated land with improvements 
was $33.00, without improvements $25.00. In other words, 
the state is first in spectacular products, but has an increas- 
ing amount of stable agricultural resources. In 1920 it 
ranked 


in radium and tungsten first, 

in gold and lead second, 

in available coal supply fourth, 

in zinc and silver fifth, 

in peaches eighth, 

in copper tenth, 

in sheep eleventh, 

in pears twelfth, 

in horses nineteenth, 

in apples twenty-first, 

in mules twenty-second, 

in honey twenty-third, 

in milch cows twenty-seventh, 

in hogs thirty-first, 

in value of manufactured products, thirty-second. 

The per capita expenditures for road purposes (1914 on 
1910 population figures) were $2.62 for the U.S. Colorado 
spent $2.42, California $8.06, Oregon $7.89, Montana $7.68. 
The automobile roads of the state parallel all the railway 
lines and exceed them in territories not yet reached by rail- 
road. In 1919, the tourist figures indicate that more than 
1,000,000 people spent their vacation in the national forests. 
There are seventeen forests wholly and two partly in the 
state, with a net area of more than 13,000,000 acres. There 
are two national parks and two national monuments. The 
Mesa Verde Park which has the remains of the cliff dwell- 
ers’ houses and is of marvellous historic interest is not yet 
provided with good roads. These figures give no reckoning 
of the large number of tubercular cases who are attracted to 
Colorado by the dry air and the sunshine. Nor are there 
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figures for the mountain tourists—presumably 100,000 in the 
season ascend Pike’s Peak. Population is pushing outward 
from the central core, but also concentrating in urban 
centers. The 1920 census figures for the center of popu- 
lation are not yet available, but it will probably still be in 
Douglas County. 

Some of the newer agricultural counties, especially in the 
Eastern part of the state have gained over 50% in popula- 
tion. The counties of largest decrease (over 25%) some- 
times indicate the decline of old mining centers. On the 
other hand every city of 5000 and up has registered an 
increase. Population tendency is decreasing in the Western 
and increasing in the Eastern part of the state. 

The total population is 939,629—divided almost in the 
fifty-fifty ratio between urban and rural, a balance which 
has been approximated since 1900. Except for the counties 
which contain the largest cities—density of population shows 
from 6 to 18, or from 2 to 6 or less than 2 persons per 
square mile. Figure 6 accompanying shows the cosmopolitan 
city of Denver,—population 256,491; Pueblo, population 
43,050 ; Colorado Springs, population 30,105 ; Boulder, popu- 
lation 11,006; Greeley, population 10,958; Trinidad, popu- 
lation 10,906. These cities formed 38.6 of the total state 
population and furnished 54% of the state’s manufactured 
products. There are also five cities of 5,000 to 10,000; 
fifteen cities of 2,500 to 5,000; and about 200 villages and 
rural places of less than 2,500 inhabitants. 


These facts of population are important, because popula- 
tion is part of the raw material out of which colleges are 
made. Colorado College draws 75 extra-state students, but 
must count chiefly on its own surroundings. A suggested 
norm of college population has been 100,000 persons with- 
in a fifty-mile radius of the institution; Colorado College 
has this population unit within this area—but has not free 
possession of it. The city of Pueblo, which is located with- 
in fifty miles sends three times as many students to the state 
university and twice as many to the other state institutions 
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as to Colorado College. Colorado College therefore cannot 
count strongly on localized population assets. 

The census distribution for Colorado shows that the per- 
centage of so-called backward groups and of foreign-born 


TABLE IV.—DISTRIBUTION OF FOREIGN-BORN WHITE 
POPULATION BY NATIONALITY. COLORADO—1920 








Country Number 





Russia 16,669 
Italy 12,579 
Germany 11,992 
Mexico 10,894 
Sweden 10,112 
England 9,584 
Anglo-Canadian . 7,203 
Ireland 
Austria 
Scotland 
Denmark 
Greece 

Norway 
Switzerland 
| EAR EASE TE Rea 
France 
Hungary 
Finland 

Netherlands 
Belgium 
French Canadian 
Roumania 
Spain 
Central and South America 
Cuba and other West Indies 
Portugal 
Turkey in Europe 
All Others 


Total 116,954 

























































































is comparatively small. The table preceding shows a slight 
shifting in the decade, possibly due to war conditions—now 
resulting in a total of 14% of population belonging to for- 
eign-born and the backward races. 
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These relationships of backward groups are important in 
judging the relative educational standing of states. Large 
proportions of population living on a lower economic level 
make corresponding proportions of educational inertia. 

The tabulation above removes from consideration nearly 
the population unit suggested as feasible for a college. 

The church distribution of this population is character- 
istically American in its generic traits, with certain sec- 
tional aspects such as the larger number of Disciples of 
Christ and Latter Day Saints. The larger number of Dis- 
ciples of Christ may have a relationship to the migration of 
population from Missouri and Indiana. The Latter Day 
Saints may be accounted for by the proximity of Utah. 
Church membership in the denominational sense does not ap- 
pear to be building up Colorado College; there are only 12,- 
000 in the Congregational membership and membership data 
from the institution shows that it has in attendance twice as 
many Methodists and Presbyterians ; also that the University 
of Colorado has twice as many Congregationalists as Colo- 
rado College. Church membership, however, always means a 
cross-section of taste, an indication of civic and educational 
temperament. 

There is also a significance in the proportion of popula- 
tion—nearly three-fourths—without a recognized church 
connection. 


In the latest occupational distribution of population, there 
has been a small decrease in the proportion engaged in 
manufacturing, transportation, extraction of minerals and 
in domestic and personal service ; a slight increase in clerical 
occupations, trade and agricultural pursuits. These modi- 
fications indicate tendencies in state development—a mould- 
ing of population toward a basis of stability which means 
continued place and function for higher education. 

There is a fluctuating evolution in the data available about 
occupational pursuits of the population, and it is hard to 
determine accurately the progress toward agriculture as 
the chief pursuit. The classifications of the census change 
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from decade to decade and so do the methods of enumerating 
within a classification. There may be an undue proportion 
of women and children listed under agriculture as it is re- 
ported in the earliest years. 


TABLE V.—DEVELOPMENT OF OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION 
IN COLORADO 
(In Terms of Per Cent) 








Population Gainfully 
Employed 17,583 101,251 191,943 218,263 338,724 366,458 


Census Year 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 





Agriculture 19.8 20.6 25.3 27.2 
Data 


5.1 6.3 6.2 6.8 


Professional Service 6 
; 22.3 19.1 10.5 9.0 


Domestic : 
Personal } Service " 
Trade and 

Transportation .., 16.0 


not 


Manufacturing and 
Mechanical Indus- 
tries 

Minin 


. able 


avail- 21.1 


20.5 


21.6 


18.7 
13.7* 


10.9* 
Fisheries ‘ 
Public Service 
Clerical Occupations 


1 1 





* and quarrying. 
There is an interesting constant in the past four decades 
in trade and transportation. 


III 
FounDATION OF HiGHER EDUCATION 


All states have terrible inequalities in education, especially 
for rural population, but Colorado is on the whole pro- 
gressive in its entire school system. Both the method of 
training teachers and the means of training children bear the 
imprint of modern thinking. The Colorado Summer School 
for teachers maintained by the State Teachers College is 
noteworthy in its program and its attendance. This insti- 
tution advertises 1500 students studying for twelve weeks, 
receiving full quarter credits; enrolls any one over 20 years 
of age and offers approximately 100 semester hours in edu- 
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cation, besides work in commercial, fine and applied arts, 
history, play and dancing. The University of Colorado 
enrolls over 1300 students in its summer session. In educa- 
tional extension, during the regular year, the State Teachers 
College has more than 1000, the University more than 1800. 

In the matter of elementary schools, the state superin- 
tendent’s report,* from which the following summaries are 
taken, attempts to collate statistics in a wide and modern 
field, and shows state progress in the field of modern edu- 
cational supervision. Growth in consolidation and stand- 
ardization in Colorado have furnished object lessons for 
other states: 

The following facts in regard to elementary education are 
important: 

Weak districts are aided by proceeds of National Land 
Funds. 

Consolidation has been effected in 130 schools and is mak- 
ing continued progress. 

The state has a Rural School Supervisor and a Statisti- 
cian. 

Modern educational tests in fundamental elementary sub- 
jects are used in the state. 

Standardization of schools under the classification proba- 
tionary, approved and superior is actively developing on a 
state basis. 

There is no state-wide tax for elementary education. 

County certificates are issued by 63 county superintend- 
ents. 

The Russell Sage Foundation in 1918 gave Colorado four- 
teenth place in comparative educational rank among the 48 
states. 


*1918-20. 
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TABLE VI—A COMPARISON OF COLORADO WITH THE STATE 
OF FIRST RANK IN EDUCATION 











Index 
Numbers 
of Montana 
State of 
First Rank 











Per cent of school population attending school daily 86 
Average days attended by each child of school age.... 66 
Average number of days schools were kept open........ 94 
Per cent high school attendance was of total attend- 

ance 
Per cent that boys were of girls in high school............ ¥ 
Average expense of child attending 
Average expense per child of school age 
Average expense per teacher employed 
Expense per pupil for purposes other than teachers’ 

salaries 
Expenditure per teacher for salaries 
Average of ten items 























Average of the median State of the United States 





The Bureau of Education Survey of Colorado, 1916, 
studied only administration and school support and dealt 
chiefly with matters which ought to be improved, just as 
the state superintendent’s report deals chiefly with matters 
which are progressive. The Survey recommended more 
adequate centralization in administration, the county as 
the unit outside of cities and towns and the distribution 
of state money on the basis of aggregate attendance rather 
than on the census basis. The 1920 State Report shows 
steady progress in all the fields of the earlier recommenda- 
tion. 

The earlier history of education in the state is indissolubly 
linked with higher education. Records for elementary and 
secondary educational history have not been so well pre- 
served. 

The Union Pacific Railway crews laying the first trans- 
continental line met in Utah in 1862. Colorado at this time 
had a population of hardly 35,000. Following the railroad 
there were within a decade two private attempts to begin 
higher education, beside the state establishment of the Uni- 
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versity, the School of Mines and the College of Agricultural 
and Mechanical Arts. The Methodist Episcopal church 
secured the charter for the first institution, the Colorado 
Seminary, which opened with elementary and secondary 
work in 1864; the work contracted a debt and was closed 
in about four years. Later, it came to life as the University 
of Denver. The entire panorama of college development 
west of the Mississippi followed the establishment of rail- 
roads. 


The Congregational church had a plan which intended to 
develop as a single unit the education of backward people 
in the new era. The reporting committee before the general 
Congregational conference made mention of the importance 
of the study of Spanish for the education of teachers and 
missionaries among the Mexicans and advocated “a Congre- 
gational College, forever Christian, without ecclesiastical 
control.” The college, now Colorado College, was opened in 
1874. It received aid from the Education Society as soon 
as it had a Freshman class, and there were established, 1878, 
academies at Santa Fé and Salt Lake City, Albuquerque and 
Las Animas. These academies were to correspond to the 
studies of the secondary department of Colorado College, 
and were to be centers of educational work among Mexi- 
cans and Mormons. About 1875 there was throughout the 
state a period of depression in education. Work at the state 
School of Mines was dropped for a year. Colorado College 
became involved in debt and the Methodist institution re- 
mained closed from 1868 to 1880. The University of Colo- 
rado and the Agricultural and Mechanical College were 
established and higher education was beginning to shape 
policies. The University of Colorado opened a medical 
department, the University of Denver obtained a separate 
building for its high school, the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College acquired a shop, a music department, and a depart- 
ment of Veterinary Medicine. 


There was a customary vacillation among departments. 
The University dropped its work in Music and Pharmacy 
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after a year. The hospital in Boulder proved inadequate in 
clinical advantages. The work of the last two years was 
moved to Denver, then by judicial decision back to Boulder 
again. The decision which rendered that necessary applied 
also to the dental department which thereupon obtained a 
new charter and remained in Denver, having only affiliated 
relations with the University. 

By 1890 Colorado higher education had gotten to the 
building era. The University of Denver received from a 
barbed wire manufacturer the offer of one half of his 
receipts from the sale of barbed wire in Colorado, Wyoming, 
New Mexico and Utah, till the sum of $50,000 was reached. 
The institution actually received from this donor (1886-90) 
$40,000. 

The University of Denver began a department of Phar- 
macy, secured a building for Manual Training, received 
$100,000 for the endowment of the Iliff School of Theology, 
and $50,000 for a building. The erection of two observa- 
tories, Methodist, 1889, Congregational, 1893, is indicative 
of educational interests of the period. 

At about this time the University of Colorado consented 
to affiliation with a Divinity School. It was intended to 
have a representation of eight denominations in the faculty, 
and to lead in the elements of modern religious thinking. 
This project failed. 

The Normal School was established at Greeley and the 
Normal course at the University abolished. In 1888 the 
Fathers of the Society of Jesus opened the College of the 
Sacred Heart for boys in Denver. In 1887 the Baptist 
Church formulated plans for an institution for the higher 
education of women and in three years laid the corner stone. 
The actual opening was deferred until 1909. Between 1890 
and the close of the century the state University added a 
School of Music, departments of Dentistry and Engineer- 
ing, buildings for Chemistry and a gymnasium. Colorado 
College added a gymnasium, a library, a fine arts and con- 
servatory building with auditorium and amassed the rela- 
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tively large endowment of $200,000. This endowment is a 
distinctive element in the college’s subsequent successful 
evolution. The University of Denver added a girls’ dormi- 
tory. The School of Mines required all students to take 
the regular four year course. 

Up to 1900 there was a disproportionate enrollment of 
secondary, special and professional departments as illus- 
trated by the 1898-99 figures of the two largest institutions. 


TABLE VIIL—ENROLLMENT BY DEPARTMENTS, 1898-99, 
UNIVERSITIES OF COLORADO AND DENVER 











Universit University 
Departments of Colorado of Denver 








Music and Arts aad 
Preparatory 310 
Liberal Arts 
Applied Science 
Law 
Medicine 
Post Graduate 
Dentistry 
Special 
Theology 


Total 714 618 






































The large secondary enrollment has been characteristic of 
a phase of development of state institutions, because of the 
inadequate secondary schools of outlying districts. The pro- 
fessional schools of the time were usually not grounded 
on a full liberal arts basis. 

The Normal School just established had 76 students and 
the work was equivalent to that of a high school. By 1900 
Colorado College was growing steadily. Perhaps one in 
350 of the population at this time went to college. The 
financial statements of the institutions do not permit finding 
the cost of the education of college students only, but 
judging by total expenditures and enrollment the per capita 
cost was a little over $100. 

The “History of Higher Education in Colorado” from 
which these facts were drawn was published in 1902. At 
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the beginning of the new century the twenty-four year old 
state had five higher educational institutions, a normal school 
and a school of mines, for a population of 539,700. The 
normal school has since evolved into a teachers’ college and 
there have been established two new institutions, one of 
them the Normal School at Gunnison, the first institution 
to locate outside of the elliptical zone of higher education. 
It is located in a town named for the explorer of 1853 who 
crossed the territory looking for a railway route from St. 
Louis to the Pacific. 

The second institution founded in the twentieth century 
was the project of the Presbyterian Church, established in 
the suburbs of Denver in 1907. It was closed in 1916 and 
its assets are now practically gone out of existence. The 
institution owned lots and some business was conducted for 
it by a realty company. Part of the difficulties were that 
the location did not have good car line facilities. There is 
said to be in the state another venture under the name col- 
lege or university, but without college standards. 


The Normal School at Gunnison is projecting a develop- 
ment along the lines of a Teachers’ College, an intention 
now apparently widespread among western normal schools. 
In 1920 it received the right to offer the Bachelor of Arts 
degree after four years of work. This is true of similar 
institutions in Oklahoma, North Dakota and South Dakota. 
In so far as this means a step toward the goal recommended 
by the National Education Association, namely equivalent 
preparation and salary for teachers of elementary and of 
secondary grade, it is desirable. In so far as it means a 
farther division of limited resources, it is unwise. 


This history of progress in higher education has paved 
the way for the education of the great mass of adolescents, 
and the general acceptance of high school education. Colo- 
rado ranks 20th (18.2) among states of the Union in the 
number of its students in high school to each 1000 in popu- 
lation. The Bureau of Education regards ratio of high 
school pupils to population as the best single test of a high 
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school system. Colorado’s average is better than the nation’s 
(15.6) and better than the record of New York (15.3), New 
Jersey (16.5) and Illinois (16.6). It seems a long way from 
the rating of the states at the top, its neighbor Kansas (26.3) 
and California (27). Part of the low showing of certain 
states is due to large numbers of industrial or Negro popu- 
lation. Neither of these factors is especially emphasized in 
the case of Colorado. The isolation of population over great 
areas, difficulties of transportation and residual frontier tra- 
dition are the more likely explanations. 

Colorado 1918 statistics show: the largest high school, 
1490 pupils ; the third quartile school, 145 pupils ; the median 
school, 72 pupils; the first quartile school, 36 pupils; the 
smallest school, 11 pupils. 

The average number of students to a teacher is 18, but 
this is, of course, caused by the village and little-town schools: 
51 schools had 1 to 50 students, 32 schools had 51 to 100 
students, 20 schools had 100 to 150 students, 30 had over 
150 students. 

The public high schools enrolled 20,342 in 1918. The 
statistical summary of the Bureau of Education reporting 
completely on secondary education of the state enumerates 
26,181 for the same year. 

Inasmuch as all schools report their enrollment optimisti- 
cally there is some reason to think that the private school en- 
rollment may be over-stated. The Council of Church 
Boards of Education found the enrollment approximately as 
follows in 1920. 

In public high schools 

In private high schools 

In work of high school grade attached to higher 
institutions 
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Secondary education by private schools has gone beyond 
the pioneer stage, but has not yet reached the level of non- 
sectarian schools working under self-governing boards of 
trustees. There is, however, a beginning of this kind of edu- 
cation in Denver. The greater number of private secondary 
institutions now existing are maintained by the Catholic 
church. Students doing work of high school grade in 
Colorado colleges are dwindling and will probably soon 
cease altogether in state institutions. 

Commercial education, possibly dealing with a majority 
of pupils of high school age, though the prerequisites of 
education are not stated, trains stenographic and clerical 
workers. In Bureau of Education Bulletin 1919, No. 47, 
the state had 13 business schools, 5 in Denver, 1 each at 
Boulder, Cafion City, Colorado Springs, Delta, Grand Junc- 
tion, Greeley, Pueblo and Trinidad. The average daily at- 
tendance is over 1400 in day school and nearly 500 in night 
school. 

All statements of volume of high school attendance are 
to be considered in relation to the number of persons of 
high school age in the population. 

In 1918, of the 48 states Colorado was eighth in per cent 
of high school graduates continuing education somewhere 
and fourth in per cent of high school graduates going to 
college. The three states above Colorado are Mississippi, 
North Carolina and Texas. All of these are far below 
Colorado in the proportion of population going to college. 
Of the relatively few of their people who go to high 
school, a larger per cent go on to college. They surpass 
Colorado only in the arbitrary field of farther education for 
a more limited number. This record of Colorado is very 
interesting because her public high school attendance is con- 
tinuing to grow. It grew as much as 19% in the last bien- 
nium. Counting a 1920 high school enrollment of 26,500, 
according to the relationships established by the Bureau of 
Education, 14.5% of this total would be seniors in 1919-20, 

or 3842, of whom 92.5%, or 3554, will graduate. If 40% 
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of the graduates go to college in the following September, 
1421 Freshmen are accounted for in the fall of 1920, together 
with 8% or 284 in other institutions. 

School data like the foregoing indicate strong founda- 
tions for the continued development of higher education. 


IV 
Hi1GHER EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE 


Practically, there were nearly 2200 Freshmen in Colo- 
rado institutions in the year, 1919-20.* This is an approx- 
imation which allows for migrants from other states and 
for those who enter college after having been out of high 
school a year or two. 

Of the Freshmen enrolled in Colorado institutions in 
1919-20, the University of Colorado enrolled 39%, the larg- 
est number. The other state institutions (four) enrolled 
about one-third in all. The two well known denomina- 
tional institutions drew about 23 per cent; the Baptist and 
Catholic colleges drew very small numbers. 

As in other parts of the nation, the state institutions are 
securing an increasing proportion of the annual total of 
college students. This points significantly to the fact that 
denominational and independent institutions should learn 
to think of their duty to the state in qualitative terms. (The 
bearing of this factor in denominational and independent 
college philosophy is discussed on page 288 following.) 

This approximation of 2200 students entering college is 
farther significant in that it represented about 44% of the 
total number of students in the state doing work of college 
grade. If the percentage of survival through the four col- 
lege years were available for every state, it might show 
that the states which send the largest numbers to college 
are not necessarily those with the best holding power. 
Figure 10** following shows the total distribution between 


*Table IX, Page 327. 
**Table X, Page 327. 
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classes. This is a division based on technical class rules and 
does not accurately represent the numbers in attendance for 
one, two, three and four years respectively. 

This distribution is important first in showing the great 
number of students, Freshmen and Sophomores, who are 
still doing a considerable proportion of work on what 
amounts to a high school basis, second in showing the cor- 
respondingly small number of Juniors and Seniors doing 
work on that markedly different intellectual plane which 
deals fundamentally with analysis, comparison and judgment, 
and which characterizes the work of the last two years. These 
figures represent more than Colorado. They represent a 
well known tendency of American higher education and do 
not greatly differ from the figures obtained for the distribu- 
tion of students in 313 colleges of liberal arts reporting to 
the United States Bureau of Education in 1918 when the 
proportion was: 


Freshman 
Sophomore 
Junior 
Senior 


This is not necessarily an exact comparison since the 
Colorado material purposely includes “special” students. 
The appendix* which shows how this figure was constructed 
shows also the typical class distribution of students as the 
“Efficient College” discussed it in 1917. Even that was not 
an ideal distribution. It was merely better in that the pro- 
portion of upper and lower classmen was less unequal than 
in the present facts. It is not necessary to assume that all 
these students are lost to higher education. Transfers out- 
side the state and to professional schools is one of the con- 
comitants. Financial and family reasons are reasons for 
withdrawal beyond college control. The springs the col- 
lege can touch are those specifically concerned with educa- 
tion—preparation, scholarship, and personal interest. 


*Table X, Page 327. 
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On account of the high student mortality of the four 
college years, no one can say what proportion of the popu- 
lation of Colorado goes to college. Those who start to go 
and stop spoil the statistics. There seems to be in college at 
about this time approximately one in 187 of the total popu- 
lation. An average for the nation has been estimated by the 
Association of American Colleges as one in 212. This con- 
clusion in the case of Colorado was reached by the follow- 
ing process: 

The United States Bureau of Education estimates that in 
1920-21 there were in college in Colorado (excluding inde- 
pendent theological schools and teacher training institutions) 
6226 students and in Teachers College and Normal Schools 
1212—a total of 7438. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education finds a similar 
number, in the proportion between institutions of Table XI 
following. The distribution actually accounts for approx- 
imately 7000 students who are doing work on or above the 
college level. It may possibly be that some of the Specials 
listed as not of college grade may be doing work beyond the 
high school level. It is, of course, certain that there are 
duplicates in the statistics of the work of the regular school 
year and the summer school work following. Not all these 
students are Colorado students. She has representatives 
from every state except two—South Carolina and New 
Hampshire, and can draw enough to make a small college 
from the states which are her immediate neighbors. The 
total of these immigrants from data chiefly of 1918-19 and 
1919-20 is 933* without including the students of college 
grade in the professional schools—Law, Medicine and Com- 
merce at the University of Denver, which would increase the 
number. The United States Bureau of Education including 
these students in data of 1920-21 estimates the total num- 
ber as 2232 from other states and 66 from foreign countries 
and American possessions. This relatively large number of 
immigrants must be subtracted from the total number of 


*Table XII, Page 328. 
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Colorado students and there must be added to the results 
the emigrants or the natives of Colorado at college else- 
where in the United States. Data about such emigrants is 
too shifting in years to give an exact comparison, but data of 
1918-19 to 1920-21 inclusive indicate the tendency of gen- 
eral attendance, with totals 767* and is distributed among 
states as shown in the accompanying diagram. 

These data show that the total number of college students 
now being educated from the population of Colorado is ap- 
proximately 5000, or a proportion of one in 187 in college, 
a ranking comparatively good if the national average be 
counted as one in 212 of the population in college. The com- 
putation is made on the basis of total population and in- 
cludes Negroes and Indians, Chinese, Japanese, and other 
backward races, to a total of about 26,000, on the theory 
that all parts of the population are eligible for college study. 
This is the only basis on which a state may see its own 
deficiencies and generally represents the attitude of educa- 
tional agencies in America. Practically speaking, interest 
in college is not as generally diffused among backward 
groups, which in Colorado includes Mexicans; thus, if these 
groups were deducted from the total population the average 
of the state would be higher. 

The above number like any average figure is a poor meas- 
ure of achievement. In the neighborhood of institutions 
the rate of attendance at college is high and in the distant 
and sparsely populated regions of the state very few itieit? 
go to college. 

To be specific the University of Colorado is in the County 
of Boulder. In that county one in 63 people go to college 
(as undergraduates), while the neighboring counties, Lari- 
mer and Weld send one in 111 and one in 145 respectively. 
The University of Denver has a population of 265,491 to 
draw from in Denver County. It gets one in every 202. 
That means that the population of Denver sends propor- 
tionately no more students to college within the state (in 


*Table XIII, Page 330. 
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epite of its great number of students on every spot map) 
than the county of Garfield, an excellent fruit growing 
county. These students go chiefly to the state university, 
though a few go to the other higher institutions. In the 
neighboring county of Gunnison which has the new normal 
school, one in 130 goes to college. Colorado College is in 
El Paso County, which sends one in 222 to college, while 
a neighboring county, Teller, within the Colorado College 
fifty mile zone, sends one in 186. Newly developing coun- 
ties chiefly in the Northeast registering an increase of over 
50% in population in the decade do not in 1919-20 send 
many students to college. Counties showing a rate of in- 
crease of from 25 to 50% send around one in 400 unless 
they chance to be located in the college zone. The counties 
having large Mexican population are also low in college 
population, even if the population has become subject to less 
variation. 

Although the area of college attendance is somewhat 
localized, the state ranks well in the upper half as regards 
expenditure for higher education* on data of 1918. The 
Bureau of Education stated in January, 1921, that compu- 
tations brought down to date would not change the relative 
positions of the state, but the new half mill tax passed by 
Colorado since that time will presumably improve the state’s 
rank. 

It is quite impossible to get accurate and comparable 
financial data as to colleges. There is no standardized meth- 
od of college accounting. Data which follow mean little 
except as to the relative positions of state and denomina- 
tional institutions. Especially since the war, both incomes 
and endowments have been in a process of flux. 


*Excluding Normal Schools. 
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TABLE XIV.—STATE EXPENDITURES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION 
EXCLUDING NORMAL SCHOOLS—1918 








State 








Wyoming 
Arizona 
Idaho 
New Mexico 
Utah 
South Dakota .... 
Michigan 
Montana 
Tennessee 
Delaware 
Vermont 
Wisconsin 
New Hampshire 
Nevada 
COLORADO 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Oregon 
South Carolina 
Massachusetts 
Florida 
Kansas 
Nebraska 
Washington 
California 
Indiana ...... 
Texas 
Virginia 
Maine 
Iowa .... 
DRE AORN icc et enneiics 
Ohio 
Georgia .. 
Kentucky 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma .... 
West Virginia 
Alabama 
Connecticut 
Illinois 
Maryland 
Missouri 
Arkansas 
Rhode Island 
New York 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 
Louisiana 
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TABLE XVI.—_CHANGING FINANCIAL RESOURCES OF 
STATE INSTITUTIONS 





Yield of Expected Yield 
Institution Present Tax of Half-mill Tax 





University of Colorado $419,468.63 $257,473.47 
Colorado Agricultural College 210,848.23 129,373.26 
Colorado Experiment Station 66,834.91 41,055.72 
Fort Lewis School of Agriculture 31,507.89 39,334.38 
School of Mines 130,168.95 79,883.61 
State Teachers’ College 5 129,373.31 
State Normal School 48,296.17 
School for the Deaf and Blind 70,863.63 




















This great amount of additional funds available for public 
education re-emphasizes the permanent difference in the 
field of state and denominational education and the need 
for expressing that difference by an essentially different pur- 
pose. 

Only the institutions of recognized financial resources in 
the above tabulation have as yet received accreditment by 
educational standardizing agencies, as is shown by a re- 
statement of their resources by this gauge: 
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The American Council on Education in April, 1922, 
certified the institutions listed as able to produce graduates 
eligible for postgraduate study in foreign universities. The 
list is not complete on the technical side, since both the 
State Teachers College and the State Normal School are 
members of the North Central Association and this is a 
criterion for that section of the country. This measure 
shows that the Baptist and Catholic institutions have not yet 
met American standards. The Agricultural College is in- 
cluded in the list of the American Council on Education but 
it is not yet in the group with Colorado College and the Uni- 
versity of Colorado. Reaching these higher standards is, 
however, largely a matter of time in a state where both the 
Normal School and the Teachers College are members of 
the North Central Association. All the agricultural colleges 
of America have had great difficulties through the lack of 
full scientific knowledge in their subjects and the necessity 
for gradual development of new standards. 

These ten institutions, which take on a look of similarity 
by reason of their accreditment by the same agencies are 
widely divergent when it comes to their actual fields. The 
study will attempt in the section following to outline their 
particular composition and the combination they make as a 
group. 

The tabulation of the appendix* represents the courses 
advertised by every institution in the state, grouped by 
semester hours and departments. These projections of the 
educational program represent what the institution says it 
is going to do, not necessarily the actual fact of its offerings. 
(It is not impossible that an institution may offer only two- 
thirds of its advertisement. A number of institutions tested 
by the Council of Church Boards of Education offer not 
more than this proportion.) 

Higher education in Colorado has a core of socializing and 
humanizing subjects—with Liberal Arts at the heart of it 
all. Provision for the diffusion of education as a science is 


*Table XVIII, Page 334. 
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large. There are modern summer schools and an extension 
service. 

There is secondly a group of professional departments 
each handled as the single unit of its kind—Medicine and 
Nurse Training at the University of Colorado, Theology 
at a School affiliated with the University of Denver, and 
Industrial Arts at the State Teachers College. 

There is thirdly, a group of modern departments com- 
paratively undeveloped, namely the departments of Music, 
Fine Arts and Physical Education. None of these depart- 
ments has been developed on a basis which will bear com- 
parison with the standards established by the best depart- 
ments representing their special work in various institutions 
throughout the United States. 

There is finally a section of professional departments open 
to question by reason of duplication. Home Economics is 
taught for four years both at the Teachers College and the 
Agricultural College, Pharmacy is taught at the University 
of Colorado and the University of Denver, Commerce is 
an important department both at the University of Denver 
and Colorado College, Commercial Arts on a secretarial 
basis are taught at the Teachers College, Forestry is taught 
at the Agricultural College and Colorado College, Law is 
taught at both the Universities, Engineering in various 
forms is taught at the University, the Agricultural College, 
the University of Denver and Colorado College. 

All these opportunities of education show the frequent 
tendency of the American college to scatter its educational 
program. The comparatively small enrollment of the de- 
partments cited in the various institutions shows that a 
better coordination from the standpoint of the whole should 
have been reached at an earlier and more malleable place in 
the educational structure of the state. 

In the Iowa Survey made by the Bureau of Education in 
1916, the Commission announced itself as persuaded that no 
permanent solution of the state educational difficulties could 
be achieved without taking count of certain larger issues. 
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Te ee ee er ey me i 
It then devoted a chapter to what it called “duplication 
and the principle of major lines,” the essence of which is 
that a major field is one which an institution may develop 
to the fullest extent and a service field is “such subordinate 
subjects as are essential to the proper cultivation of a major 
line.” It must be understood that the generalization has 
always been made with constant reference to the resources 
of institutions in students and finance. All the surveys of 
the Bureau of Education urge that state institutions cease 
to develop duplicatory major lines. 

The chief question of duplication in most states lies ordi- 
narily between the Agricultural and Mechanical College and 
the State University. The Bureau of Education has placed 
itself on record as advising against expending the Morrill 
fund in a given state for the maintenance of a separate 
institution, though separate institutions exist in an important 
group of states. A question of the same kind is involved 
in the separation of Education from other departments into 
a distinct institution as is being done at the State Teachers 
College. Denominational higher education is open to the 
same question. Granted that the Catholic church must 
maintain a higher institution as an essential part of its 
creed, the relatively recent founding of Baptist and Presby- 
terian institutions may not be proven as good policy. 

In the case of the State Teachers College and the State 
Agricultural College, a comparison of their respective pro- 
grams shows precise duplication in only one case, but sug- 
gests a strong coincidence in theory. 


It is not intended to suggest that the mere existence of 
two departments of the same name is duplication. It may 
well be that in a rural state the preparation of teachers 
makes it advisable that two years of Agriculture be offered 
as a service line in the Teachers College. It is no doubt 
true that every state institution should offer music as a serv- 
ice line. The postgraduate work is to be judged less leni- 
ently. The course of the Teachers College granting the 
Master’s Degree in Industrial Arts, for example, counts a 
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one hour course in historic furniture, one in elementary 
machine design, and one in advanced cabinet making as 
graduate courses, providing they have not already been 
elected as under-graduate courses. The Bureau of Educa- 
tion has placed itself on record as advocating the teaching 
of Home Economics on a service scale in the several insti- 
tutions enrolling women students under state control. Both 
departments of Home Economics, however, are offering the 
prerequisites for the Bachelor of Science degree. This is, 
no doubt, local reaction to the Smith-Hughes Vocational 
Educational Bill. No matter what the legitimate aim of the 
College of Agricultural and Mechanical Arts in the de- 
partments of Music and graduate work may be, it is at pres- 
ent functioning chiefly as a School of Agriculture, Home 
Economics and Engineering, as shown by its enrollment 
distribution following : 


TABLE XIX.—ENROLLMENT DISTRIBUTION, COLORADO 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE—1920-21 








Department | Number | Per Cent 








Agriculture 250 
Home Economics 174 
Engineering 96 
Veterinary Medicine 89 
Other Departments 16 


Total .... 5 625 




















There were in the state originally, divided departments 
of Medicine. As far back as 1910, the Carnegie Foundation 
in its report “Medical Education in the United States and 
Canada” commented scathingly on the inadequacy of the 
Denver and Gross College of Medicine, a proprietary medi- 
cal school nominally the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Denver and stated that, “The State university 
alone, so far as we can see, can hope to obtain the financial 
backing necessary to teach medicine in the proper way, re- 
gardless of the income from fees, and to it a monopoly 
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should quickly fall.” Consolidation was in this case effected 
and the University now has the entire medical field. 


In regard to the work in Law, the permanent future ought 
to be arrived at in conjunction with the full recommenda- 
tions of the Carnegie Foundation study of law schools 
recently published. The first volume makes clear the 
conception of Law as a science, as separate from proprietary 
Law schools for business men. The latter may properly be 
separate functions for very small numbers of pupils. It 
may well be that considerations similar to those functioning 
in medical education apply to other technical fields in a 
state like Colorado. 


The early emphasis of the colleges of the state on Chem- 
istry, Assaying and various aspects of engineering makes 
very natural the development out of which the four largest 
institutions are giving Engineering in some form. Those 
unversed in the technique of Engineering are not author- 
ized even to suggest that there is unwarranted duplication, 


but only that the whole field of Engineering for the state 
ought to be scrutinized, together with equipment and instruc- 
tion costs. The Carnegie Foundation published a definite 
contribution in the engineering field in 1918, “A Study of 
Engineering Education.” The gist of the report is that 
theory and practice should be taught simultaneously, and, if 
carried out, its provisions would affect the teaching of Engi- 
neering by a general application of the case method. This 
in the field of Engineering is as revolutionary as Langdell’s 
application of the case method of teaching law. It would 
unsettle the claim of the University of Denver that the first 
and second years of the four year courses leading to Engi- 
neering degrees are generally similar and designed to give 
thorough preparation in Mathematics, Physics, Chemistry 
and Mechanical Drawing. (“The University of Denver offers 
in full the Freshman and Sophomore years of the different 
courses in Engineering, and in Chemical and Electrical En- 
gineering, offers the complete four year courses.”) It 
would also seem to make it inadvisable for Colorado Col- 
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lege to retain Civil and Irrigation Engineering as one de- 
partment in a Liberal Arts institution. (Colorado College 
advertises, but does not actually offer Electrical Engineer- 
ing, except certain courses in Physics which are the equiva- 
lent.) 

To the ordinary mind there seems a similar application 
of this principle to work in Forestry. Colorado College 
advertises that Forestry is chiefly regular under-graduate 
work in the first two years. This department, however, was 
discontinued during the war and it is hardly fair to make it a 
subject of destructive criticism. The Agricultural College 
has only three students in Forestry. 

Concerning departments as yet comparatively undevel- 
oped, Fine Arts, Music and Physical Education, all of them 
deal with subjects desirable in general education, but not 
yet fully evolved as college subjects save in exceptional 
institutions. Their position is preferable to that of depart- 
ments duplicating professional opportunity. If when re- 
sources for major development are available the field is ade- 
quately surveyed, it will probably be found unwise for so 
many institutions to carry more than service lines. 

Work in Fine Arts in the state is in quantity chiefly at 
the State Teachers College under the care of the Director 
and four instructors. It consists essentially of Fine Arts 
applied to school work, though the candidate can major in 
the department. The department of Art proper at Colorado 
College is a small department under the care of one person. 
Students have the opportunity of studying in the Academy 
of Fine Arts affiliated with Colorado College and occupy- 
ing one of the buildings on the campus. It has two addi- 
tional members on its staff, one of the rank of assistant 
instructor. 

The Colorado Woman’s College advertises work in public 
school drawing and in weaving and ceramics. 

The Music department in Colorado institutions is gen- 
erally represented by a director and six or seven instructors, 
but lacks full college credit except for work in theory. 
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There is only a limited amount of credit for practical work. 
Yet the work outlined for Colorado College, for example, 
is not at all easy. The four years’ work in pianoforte in- 
volves the difficulties of forming and maintaining a reper- 
toire which in itself requires far more intelligence than 
beginning work in French or Spanish for which six hours’ 
credit per year are given, and more than the elementary 
technique of woodworking, forging and elementary machin- 
ery, all of which may be offered for college credit. This : 
suggests a popular inequality in dealing with Music depart- : 
ments. Very few institutions have ventured on a solution ‘ 
of the question of credit implied. The Colorado Woman’s 
College gives the Bachelor of Music degree, a diploma course 
and a certificate course. This, however, is not a strong insti- 
tution and can hardly be attractive to students with serious 
aims toward work in Music. 

Physical education as yet is developed chiefly in the 
Teachers College which is aided by the United States Inter- 
departmental Social Hygiene Board. 
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All technical considerations of higher education come back 
to the student. He is the flower as well as the root of the 
system. The location of his parents’ home has already been 
discussed. The whereabouts of his own home after college 
days and the work he does which constitute his placing in 
and service to society are a fundamental part of the college’s 
reason for existence. His interests and beliefs as they are 
represented by his church membership, by his studies, by his 
postgraduate work are farther clues to the personality and 
usefulness of his college. Data of this kind are available 
only concerning Colorado College, the strongest private in- 
stitution in the state. 

Colorado College produced fourteen hundred alumni up to 
the end of the year 1921. Where are they? Data for more 
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than eleven hundred show that they are in every state of the 
union except five and in many foreign countries.* Their 
distribution** may indicate that the state of Colorado can 
not yet utilize all its highly trained professional people. 
What it indicates positively is that Americans are accus- 
tomed to move their place of residence and that the general 
movement of American population is urban. 


The mere facts as to alumni location are less significant 
than the kinds of social units of which they are a part. 
They are city folk, an essentially homogeneous group. More 
than half of them live in really large cities, though this cal- 
culation was unduly influenced by the great number resid- 
ing in Colorado Springs and Denver.*** Little more than 
a quarter of the total live in the village or the open country 
or the little town. 


Information about farther study of graduates is incom- 
plete, but so far as it is obtainable, indicates that there is 
an appreciable number of those who have brought the con- 
tribution of other institutions to their present environ- 
ment.**** Colorado College students have gone for grad- 
uate study chiefly in the Liberal Arts, Law or Medicine to 
institutions all over the East, notably to Harvard and Colum- 
bia Universities. 

No conclusion as to the relative amounts of graduate 
study on the part of different classes of graduates is pos- 
sible from the data available. All study not on the post- 
graduate basis, for example, nurse training, has been ex- 
cluded. Data concerning the occupational interests of 
alumni are not fully and properly available. The institu- 
tions which can supply complete information concerning 
residence, post-graduate study, marriage, children, civic and 
philanthropic activity, publications and salary of alumni are 
at present very few. The data in the form available con- 


*Table II, Page 316. 

**The residential distribution of the Alumni remaining in the state 
of Colorado has already been discussed on Page 215 ff. 

***Table XX, Page 336. 

****Table XXI, Page 336. 
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struct a figure which at present has no vital significance in 
its interpretation of alumni activity. What it signifies is 
that Colorado College alumni like most others ought to keep 
better records. Half the total are listed as dead or in miscel- 
laneous or unknown occupations and 11% are at war, since 
the data is the Directory of 1918.* 


Occupational distribution of its product is admittedly a 
crude measure of the service of an institution. Alumni 
studies should be made by periods indicating the shifting 
of occupations over decades or other periods of environmen- 
tal change. Studies already made chiefly of Eastern insti- 
tutions, and chiefly of occupations of men or occupations of 
women which would classify under the same grouping, point 
toward a gradual falling off in the drawing power of reli- 
gious occupations and the wholesale emergence of the college 
graduate into education and business. Recent studies of an 
Eastern College for women located in a large city, show the 
gradual falling off of women engaged in teaching and the 


emergence of newer vocational groups,—psychologists, archi- 
tects, advertising agents, statisticians, bond saleswomen, 
decorators, buyers,—together with a large group in unpaid 
occupations. 

The earliest period for which data are available for Colo- 
rado College is 1890-99.** This material is non-comparable 
because it deals with so small a number as 45 cases. 


The next period 1900-1909 is perhaps the most represen- 
tative because only 5.2% of the total are at war. Forty-five 
per cent of this group are home-makers. It is greatly to be 
regretted that data about their occupation prior to marriage, 
the number of their children, and their present services to 
civic and philanthropic activities are not available. 

The third period, 1910-17, may be fair about the number of 
housewives and those engaged in education, but cannot be 
true about the other occupations which are on that reckoning 


*Table XXII, Page 337. (A new directory of 1921 is now in 
process of preparation.) 


**Table XXIII, Page 338. 
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swallowed up in war. The apparent general flocking to 
education as an occupation does not properly account for 
all those who teach for only two or three years before find- 
ing a permanent vocation, nor is it easy to classify under 
the heading “business.” There is no parity between many 
of the occupations listed under this head. 

After the foregoing data have been put on a genuinely 
accurate basis, the fullest alumni records kept continuously 
up to date will no doubt be effective arguments for the insti- 
tution’s financial future. 

Colorado College had its origin in the sacrifice of pioneers 
and in the encouragement of the late General William J. 
Palmer. It has retained historic affiliation with the Con- 
gregational Church though in the Bureau of Education re- 
ports it now calls itself “Non-Sectarian.” In its statistics 
of church membership of the student body in 1921, it re- 
flects quite accurately the general tendency of state student 
membership as averaged from the four leading state institu- 
tions, according to the tabulation following: 


TABLE XXIV.—CHURCH AFFILIATION OF COLLEGE 
STUDENTS IN COLORADO 








Average of four Colorado 
State Institutions College 
Denomination (Membership or Preference) Per Cent Per Cent 








Baptist 7 
Congregational 6 
Disciples 6 
Lutheran 2 
5 
0 
9 
6 

















Methodist 2 
Presbyterian 2 
Protestant Episcopal 
Roman Catholic 


1 
2 
“6 
Others 7 3 
No Information 12 34 

















Total 100 100 








These proportions agree substantially with the general 
proportions of church membership* in the state. This is to 


*Table XXV, Page 338. 
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say that the students who go to college at Colorado institu- 
tions represent American tendencies fairly as judged by the 
distribution of their church membership or preference. One 
quarter of the average number at the state institutions are 
Methodists, and one-fifth of them are Presbyterians. These 
two groups represent fixed tendencies and characteristics of 
American life. Episcopalian and Congregational groups 
are normally smaller but the Baptist group in this state is 
not in proportion with the national average. Lutheran 
church members may be studying elsewhere at institutions 
of their own denomination, while Catholic students may go 
to colleges of the Roman Catholic church. The Catholic 
college has 96 per cent of all its students of that faith. 

It is also true that higher education is more widespread 
among some denominations than others. More Episco- 
palians than Lutherans may go to college. 

The data indicate that the typical Colorado College stu- 
dent comes from a city—and goes back to a city. He pre- 
sumably comes from a home of religious training since mem- 
bership is largely in the old and long established churches. 
It would be interesting to know what studies he takes, in 
the process of creating in himself that evolution designed 
as the fruits of a college education. The records of the 
earnings* of his college by departments do not show the 
courses which influenced him or changed his destiny. They 
show only the quantity of English, Mathematics, Economics 
and Sociology he takes against the more limited Philosophy, 
Greek and Astronomy. Strictly speaking, the earnings meas- 
ure only the predominance of certain departments, not 
their power over life and motive. Crudely, they may help 
to measure the taste of the average student as it functions 
when free from prescribed subjects. The figure following 
is a mathematical ratio of the earning power of departments 
at Colorado College established through their student en- 


*Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. VII, Number 2, 
March, 1921, explains the derivation of this term, which is used to 
designate the number of semester hours’ credit obtained by students 
in each department during a year. 
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rollments during an academic year. It was constructed by 
dividing the number of semester hours earned by the respec- 
tive departments by the total student enrollment. 

The fuller facts out of which this comparative statement 
grows are presented in the educational program of Colorado 
College as it is advertised, as it is offered and as it is earned 
by the various departments, graphed* as in the figure fol- 
lowing: 

This figure does not measure the full proportion of the 
departments which, according to the Colorado College cata- 
logue announcements of work offered in alternate years, 
ought to be studied over a two year period. Neither does 
it measure the influence of college advice or requirements, 
as to the courses which students should take. Since English 
must be taken by everybody, since Graphics is a rather 
highly specialized elective, since some courses are open to 
students of all four years and others are open to only those 
of the last two, it must be obvious that this is a crude meas- 


ure. The first six departments in the order of their student 
earnings are English, Mathematics, History, Business Ad- 
ministration, French, Biological Science. This order must 
be read in the light of the subjects required for the degree: 


TABLE XXVI—REQUIREMENTS FOR THE DEGREE— 
COLORADO COLLEGE 











English 
Foreign Language 
Philosohy 
Science 
Mathematics 
Economics 

History 
Political Science ...... 
Physical Education .. 
































*For method, cf. Association of American Colleges Bulletin, Vol. 
VII, Number 2, March, 1921. 
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Such requirements are generally allotted the Freshman 
and Sophomore years when classes are larger and help to 
account for the relative size of departmental earnings. Dur- 
ing the year studied the Professor of German is on leave. 
The condition of the departments of Forestry, Civil and 
Irrigation and Electrical Engineering lends some color to 
the conviction that it is difficult to carry technical subjects in 
a liberal college. The order of student electives includes 
Business Administration and is notably high in Economics 
and Spanish. It is not intended to infer that student regis- 
tration is the sole gauge of a program. The only way to 
initiate any pressure against environment is by agreement 
on the aim and emphasis of the institution in the light of 
all the facts now available concerning the philosophy of 
education. 

Another way to get at these facts is by studying the 
number of professors per department and their relative 
rank. The fact that conditions were unusual in the period 
1917-20 makes the data inconclusive. The English depart- 
ment has the largest number of high rank—four professors 
and two instructors.. Business Administration and Mathe- 
matics have two professors, one associate professor and one 
assistant professor respectively. On the other hand the fol- 
lowing departments are very meagre as to teaching force: 

German, one professor on leave and an in- 
structor. 

Sociology, an instructor who is also Dean of 
Women. 

Civil Engineering, an associate professor. 

Forestry, an assistant professor. 

Art, an instructor. 

Physical Education for Women, an instructor. 

Romance Languages, two associate professors 
and three instructors. 

In fixing the salary scale of professors there should be 
an established policy of putting money into instruction versus 
buildings, whenever the situation comes in the form of a 
possible alternative. Colorado College says that it is follow- 


ing this policy. The salary scale for 1919-20 at the two large 
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state institutions with which its salaries might be compared 
was as follows: 


TABLE XXVII.—SALARIES IN TWO STATE INSTITUTIONS 








Number 
University of Colorado of Agricultural College 


Rank 














Maximum Minimum Maximum Minimum 





President $7500* 
Dean 6 4000 $3200 
Professors 3500 
Associate 

Professors 2800 
Assistant 

Professors .......... 2300 
Instructors 1800 
Assistants 1200 


*and House. 

In comparison with the administrative salaries, the sala- 
ries for the teaching staff seem unduly modest. This scale of 
remuneration, if it be representative of other Colorado insti- 
tutions, does not permit travel and farther study and does 
not compare favorably with salaries at the best institutions 
throughout the country. 

The catalogue of Colorado College is, in general, a clear 
statement of what readers want to know. It contains no 
itemized statement as to endowment assets. These facts 
are frequently included by institutions of good standing 
unless they are available in some other printed document. It 
is to be regretted that Colorado College has not the habit of 
publishing financial statistics. The fullest publicity con- 
cerning all material and educational resources are evidently 
to be in the future, one of the valid tests of a college. 

The only information concerning the amounts available 
annually for equipment to be used in instruction by the 
various departments is that Physics, Chemistry and Biology 
and the library received such appropriations in 1918-19. 
As education becomes increasingly a science, it is apparent 
that there will be in the annual budget such appropriations 
in reasonable proportion for every department, subject to 
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the requisition of the head of the department. Progress 
beyond the didactic method of teaching, improved stand- 
ards of visual presentation, enriched material for instruc- 
tion, the routine of student notetaking reduced to a minimum 
by the mimeograph, the assistance of professors in merely 
clerical work, depend in measure upon such appropriations. 

The work of various departments of Colorado College, 
when tested by measures devised for other cases,* shows a 
predominance of theory, content, technique and mechanics— 
a distribution usual when the numbers of Freshmen and 
Sophomores so outweigh upper classes. The work in Eng- 
lish in Figure 22 following indicates a traditional em- 
phasis on standard fields, with small stress on the handling 
of contemporary or current literary material. It has been 
college custom to follow this policy, leaving the student to 
make his own judgment on such material of the present as 
goes through his hands. The validity of such policy is prob- 
lematic and has never been compared adequately with one 
of more emphasis on modern life. 

The Department of Business Administration and Banking 
shows important contribution in the technical side of Busi- 
ness Administration. It should be supplemented in social 
background by outlining the course in Sociology which 
proves to be limited. There is one course in Labor Problems 
and Socialism, one in Charities and Correction and one in 
Child Welfare in addition to the elementary course. There 
is additional background for the sociological point of view 
in the department of Economics and in the department of 
Biblical Literature and Applied Religion. 

All the departments in modern languages give credit for 
a great amount of work in technique and mechanics—from 
one to three years in every department. 

This college accreditment of elementary and intermediate 
modern language work is entirely usual in American col- 
leges. The student comes without a reading or speaking 
acquaintance with the language. It is the usage that such 


*Christian Education, Vol. IV, No. 6, March, 1921. 
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acquaintance is a necessary part of cultural education. The 
college undertakes to remedy the deficiency and is pushed 
into the situation of offering a large amount of secondary 
school work. This may be a necessary result of inability to 
articulate closely the high school, which is intended to be 
open to all people, and the college, which represents a class 
more narrowly selected in economic or intellectual processes. 
That does not make it the most profitable way to spend col- 
lege time. In a state so near to the life of Spain as it has 
been transfused into the personality of her colonies, Spanish 
would appear, for cultural reasons only, a more logical sub- 
ject for intensive study than either French or German. 
This would mean the teaching of Spanish on a much more 
intensive basis. If it is not desirable to change the quantity 
of the emphasis, it might be an open question whether the 
study of Spain as a country, her history, life and customs, 
the projection of her personality in Cuba, Porto Rico and 
Mexico would be-of larger permanent value to the student 
than elementary and intermediate study of the language. 
The general discussion as to future educational policy of 
the college, goes into detail about various other departments. 
* * + * * * * . * * * 


What shall be the immediate future of Colorado College? 
All considerations of the remote future would be somewhat 
ill-advised. 

The application to Colorado College of the tests of an 
Efficient College as published in the Association of Amer- 
ican Colleges Bulletin for March, 1917, and of the field 
and constituency of such a coliege in the bulletin Christian 
Education for January, 1921, cannot be made except under 
limitation because its numerous neighbors rival its location 
and opportunity. 

The center of population of the state is in a neighboring 
county. There is a local population of more than 30,000. 
Within the fifty mile zone of the college is a total popula- 
tion of nearly 100,000, without exceptional racial or voca- 
tional deterrents to college work. The high school gradu- 
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ates of this area number about 500 annually of whom prob- 
ably 200 will go to college. Transportation facilities from 
the city centers where most of the college population is, 
are good. Climate and scenic beauty are such as to attract 
many student immigrants. The comparatively high stand- 
ing of the state in both secondary and higher education is 
greatly in favor of the development of a private college. 
The income resources of state institutions are three and four 
times as large as those of Colorado College and will in- 
crease ; but on the other hand they have to provide for every- 
one who comes. There is not a conspicuous Congregational 
church population, and relatively not a large Protestant 
church membership. The endowment for nearly 600 stu- 
dents is less proportionately than was recommended for the 
Efficient College of 500 students four years ago,—$2,215,- 
000.00. This figure and other resources were intended to 
pay for average, not superior merit. In May, 1921, at the 
Conference of the National Conference Committee on Stand- 
ards of Colleges and Secondary Schools it was suggested 
that, “Permanent endowment should not be less than $3000 
for each student and if the institution offers wider choice 
of courses, a minimum endowment of $5000 per student will 
be required.” 

The neighboring institutions with which this institution 
works are state institutions or are located in Denver, the 
metropolis of the state. That means that all the advantages 
foregoing must be divided by two, if not by three. The 
home addresses of students definitely show that usually 
students from Denver and other university towns do not go 
to college in Colorado Springs. The six towns where the 
other institutions are located send 80 students in the year in 
question. Colorado College draws students in small num- 
bers from all over the state and from outside the state; in 
1920-21, about 40% of the total number came from its own 
city. 

Among Congregational colleges, division into three 
groups of national, sectional and local importance respec- 
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tively, would place Colorado College in the nationally im- 
portant group. This is on the ground of its service as a 
molding influence in the Rocky Mountain region largely in 
the generation following 1895. It may continue to count 
on an important sphere of influence, but can not count too 
much on permanent service to neighboring states in its 
region, even though at present they have more limited edu- 
cational facilities than the state of Colorado. 

However, no educational institution wishes to depend too 
heavily to a distinguished past. Education is helped by a 
state of voluntary fluidity. In this belief Colorado College 
has wished to know how it looks when viewed objectively in 
order to provide material for continued self-scrutiny. 

Studied for this reason, the important considerations of its 
immediate future seem to be matters of financial, social and 
educational policy. 

. How large shall it be? 

. How much endowment shall it propose to have per stu- 
dent? 

. What shall be its internal educational development? 

. What shall be its articulation with the higher educa- 
tional structure of the state? 

The answers to these questions in so far as any agency 
remote from the situation can give them, must still be ques- 
tions. Even Colorado College without extra-mural confer- 
ence can hardly turn the answers into the declarative form. 


1. How Larce SHALL It BE? 


A period of evolution in the American college involves the 
registration of all who come. Colorado College, however, 
has progressed beyond the necessity of this stage. Strategic 
advantage will be gained by the institution which passes into 
the period of effort for quality while others are still in the 
grip of problems of quantity.* There is no information 


* During 1921-22 Colorado College has been working intensively at 
the problem of improved standards of scholarship. In the enforce- 
ment of new regulations ninety-nine students were automatically 
dropped for one semester, sixty-one without re-instatement. 
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showing whether the Colorado College plant is adequate for 
the student body, but the general state of some departments, 
as well as the figures, indicates that there is not enough en- 
dowment for the present student body. There is precedent 
for the belief that it would be better not to enlarge the pres- 
ent numbers, until the issues of endowment, equipment to 
be used in instruction and teaching staff have been accom- 
plished and the college has lived for a time on a satisfactory 
basis. The question of farther enlargement can be taken 
up when the necessary additional funds assure new develop- 
ment on a modern and adequate plane. 

The institution which limits its total enrollment for a 
period can give special attention to the comparative size of 
classes. The present division of classes in Colorado College 
indicates that the percentage of loss is far greater than the 
amount of poor scholarship which would be shown by the 
normal curve of distribution. 


2. How Mucu ENDOWMENT SHALL It Have Per StTupENT? 


The present achievements of Colorado College represent 
an endowment of approximately $2500 per student and an 
annual tuition fee of $120. After the institution has brought 
its resources arbitrarily to an endowment of $3000 per stu- 
dent it should make a study of its work by departments on 
the score of cost, productivity and amount needed to insure 
adequate teaching; with reasonable correlation with the 
other work of the state, these data will indicate how much 
if any more the college will be justified in asking of society. 


3. Wuat SHALL Be Its INTERNAL EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT? 


This idea implies a general survey of the aim of the college 
as a whole and a searching of the aims of every department. 
Departments large in earning power have already received 
comment. The questions following are intended to reach 
departments of less assured policy. 

a. Information about post-graduate study throughout the 
state is limited. While knowing that it is advertised at most 
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of the institutions, the actual facts as to facilities, teaching 
staff and departments are not known. It is generally agreed 
that a student is benefited by spending his fifth year of study 
in an atmosphere different from that which gave him under- 
graduate work, but most city institutions have applications 
for farther study from local graduates who can not study 
elsewhere. If it be wise to offer such work, in consideration 
of the post-graduate work done at the university and other 
institutions of the state, in how many and what departments 
should Colorado College confer the Master of Arts degree? 

b. Considering the technical work given in other parts of 
the state, is it for the best interests of the institution to con- 
tinue the professional departments of Forestry and Engineer- 
ing? 

c. The department of Shop Work is presumably another 
angle of the same question, since Shop is required for engi- 
neers. In the event of continued work in engineering, there 
may still be raised the question, is the department of Shop 
Work the most desirable way to give the students a knowl- 


edge of that field? The general psychology of acquiring 
shop practice seems to be against acquiring it through graded 
exercises. 


d. In consideration of the work in Education offered at 
state institutions, what should be the ultimate future of the 
department of Education? Such a department carried too 
far may become a breach of faith with a liberal arts insti- 
tution. On the other hand, since so large a proportion of 
the graduates go into teaching, the question deserves to be 
considered. The present basis of teaching Education with 
one professor and with no demonstration school* cannot 
carry the work far outside the realms of method and present 
content of education. 

e. In consideration of the work in Music offered in state 
institutions, what should be the future of the department 


* Practice teaching is done in the city schools. This gives method 
and discipline but does not provide for experimentation or ac- 
quaintance with the psychology and philosophy of education in a 
fundamental sense. 
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of Music? Does the college anticipate giving Music a 
place co-ordinate with other departments? Ought the col- 
lege to wish to give at all in any department courses for 
which it will not give the regular academic credit? 


f. In view of the present work in Fine Arts in the state 
and the general possibilities, how does Colorado College 
expect that department to function in its ultimate develop-. 
ment ? 

g. All departments of Physical Education occupy more 
or less anomalous positions in American college life. Their 
work must be taken, but may not be offered for credit; 
they give credit for routine calisthenics, but refuse it for 
games involving great technical skill; large sums are paid 
for athletic coaches, but small sums for instructors in Phys- 
ical Education. This department has not been developed in 
an exceptional way in any Colorado institution. Has Colo- 
rado College ever considered pioneering in this field, either 
by building a tradition of play without credit in the English 


fashion or by developing a department co-ordinate with 
other departments? The National Conference Committee 
on Standards has recommended credit for this work. 


h. The small earning power of the departments of Latin 
and Greek in Colorado College are an epitome of their 
status in many institutions. The colleges are not in a posi- 
tion to enforce their conviction that lack of familiarity 
with classical life and thought means a lack in liberal 
education. If the students have formed a definite point of 
view about the departments of Latin and Greek and do 
not intend to elect courses in those departments, would it 
not be possible for more to be made of the literature, history 
and influence of classical civilizations through courses. in 
English? (By this is meant an expansion of the idea of 
English 20.) 

i. The recently announced policy of Clark University of 
opportunity for elaborate study of Geography comments on 
the future of geographic science in America. This is an 
interesting field for a liberal arts college, especially one 
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which needs to supply some of the motives originally incul- 
cated by the classics. In subsequent readjustment of the 
curriculum, might it not be advisable to consider the inclu- 
sion of college work in Geography? 

j. The earnings of the departments of Economics and 
Sociology are proportionately large in Congregational col- 
leges. The industrial relations situation in Denver and the 
development of typical American rural problems within the 
state make especially important the fullest education of 
citizens. Is it advisable to have Sociology remain one of 
the minor departments? 

k. It is not clear that Colorado College has reached a 
stage where extreme specialization is desirable. However, 
if the college were to decide to specialize intensively on 
one department, with reference to the needs of the state, 
as well as the student needs, what department would be 
chosen? 

1. Colorado College has a Phi Beta Kappa society and 
graduates its seniors with cum laude, magna cum laude, 
summa cum laude. This leads to a consideration of how 
scientifically such aids to scholarship are used throughout 
the four years. 

Is there any use of current intelligence tests for the 
purpose of dividing students into several grades of ability? 
Such tests are extremely difficult to use in that they test 
only one side of a student’s ability, and may rate him low 
when his capacity has not really been discovered. They 
ought, however, to provide a remedy for a condition which 
loses so large a proportion of under classmen and they 
ought to open the way for a consideration of the policy 
of giving more work and more intellectual initiative to 
students of the best mentality. 

Studying resources in the light of such questions concern- 
ing each department in turn will furnish clues to guide the 
general internal educational development. They do not, 
however, entirely reveal the situation, which ought to be 
viewed also in its external relationships, 
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4. Wuat SHALL BE Its ArTICULATION WITH THE HIGHER 
EDUCATIONAL STRUCTURE OF THE STATE? 


The study will attempt to give background for answering 
this question in the light of the general educational struc- 
ture of the state, especially as regards education under 
private auspices. 


VI 


DENOMINATIONAL AND INDEPENDENT EDUCATION 


State development in education is never symmetrical and 
has no right to be so unless the population is static. The 
varied state groups of the union have distinguishing char- 
acteristics of marked individuality. The state may belong 
to an educational group prevailingly academic and profes- 
sional, with other fields undeveloped. It may be ruled by 
one dominant; education of the classical tradition, with 
recessives in the guise of agriculture and home economics. 
It may be genuinely pervaded with the gospel of vocational 
education. It may have excessive horizontal spreading, with 
nothing pre-eminent. It may be swamped with specials, 
including Music and the Fine Arts. No one pattern will 
fit every state and no pattern at all fits Colorado. The 
excellent agricultural development following the prosperity 
of mining has given great natural resources. Opinion about 
the state ought to be relative, first in comparison with 
other states in the Union, but second with relation to the 
possibilities of this particular state. 

In all crude and speedy measures of achievement, for 
example, the financial rating of the state as to expenditures 
for higher education and number attending high school and 
college, Colorado stands in the first quarter of states in 
the Union. No one knows what position she has attained 
by her own resources and abilities. If the old district 
system had been sooner abolished, if the teachers had 
earlier had more complete education, if property had been 
taxed on its true rather than its assessed valuation, if the 
work of supervision had earlier received more assistance 
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and better facilities, no one knows what level the state 
would have attained. 


There has been a historic policy of planting denomina- 
tional educational institutions with view to the strategy of 
their location after a generation’s lapse of time. This 
was the hard theory under which an institution consented 
to suffer the present for the sake of the future. The modern 
reversal of this policy is stated succinctly in a parallel case 
by Dr. Abraham Flexner in “Medical Education in the 
United States and Canada”: 


“In the course of the next thirty years needs 
will develop of which we here take no account. 
As we cannot foretell them, we shall not endeavor 
to meet them. Certain it is that they will be most 
effectively handled if they crop up freely in an 
unencumbered field. It is therefore highly unde- 
sirable that superfluous schools now existing should 
be perpetuated in order that a subsequent genera- 
tion may find a means of producing its doctors 
provided in advance. The cost of prolonging life 
through this intervening period will be worse than 
wasted ; and an adequate provision at that moment 
will be embarrassed by inheritance and tradition. 
Let the new foundations of that distant epoch 
enjoy the advantage of the Johns Hopkins, starting 
without handicap at the level of the best knowledge 
of its day.” 


The college as well as the medical school needs to let the 
new generation build in accordance with its needs and 
times. 

It is an indication of social progress that many common- 
wealths are now trying to study their educational structure 
in terms of the present—to paint it and hang it on the 
wall as it were, to study it in grouping, coloring and per- 
spective. These educational landscapes have generally 
resulted in the radical questioning of the policy which treats 
the present primarily as a form of planning for the future. 

They have resulted in the attempt to undo an individ- 
ualistic educational world under the high lights of consoli- 
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dation, socialization and specialized functions. If and when 
Colorado sees itself objectively, there will be places where 
the image is blurred. The background is magnificent in 
conception, but the educational outlines lack the clarity 
and definiteness of perfect technique. The redeeming 
feature of such a picture is that it is not a finished picture. 
It is one phase of a conception continuously progressive. 
The lines may sharpen, the vision emerge, under the modi- 
fications of skill and time. 

Much of the waste of the early years must have been 
inevitable. The departments of Music and Pharmacy were 
put on and dropped. The Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity found that it had to go where the sick were. There 
has since been justification for the educational policy even 
though it was decided against on legal grounds. The Dental 
Department had to go where there were teeth for clinical 
purposes. When the move had to be reconsidered on legal 
grounds, it preferred to remain in Denver, giving up the 
benefits of close association with the University. 

There was not in this period of experimentation an 
organized body of experience to direct the new conditions. 
American education has passed into the phase where such 
material is available only since about 1910. If the study of 
state higher education proposed by the legislative commis- 
sion which studied the School of Mines is made, there 
should result in Colorado, a coordination and a setting into 
focus which would vitalize all participants. 


The history of higher education shows an early ascen- 
dency of denominational education. This has been true in 
many states. In 1898-99 the University of Denver had a 
larger enrollment in the professional departments than the 
University of Colorado. There was an early prestige of 
private institutions now withdrawn from all save the few 
financially prosperous, through the development of the 
great resources of the state. As the state universities go 
through refining processes there will be farther evolution 
of this tendency. 
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The study will attempt to summarize the relative position 
of denominational education in the state. There have been 
five isolated ventures into this field. 


1. Roman Catholic. 

The College of the Sacred Heart has graduated 130 
men from 1890 to 1918. There is opportunity for election 
within the high school curriculum which must be somewhat 
hard for a small faculty to offer. This is a conservative 
institution, administering a scholarly program in a progres- 
sive way for a very small number of students. It would 
seem that if the Catholic church expects to maintain a 
college, this one ought to have more definite support. 


2. Presbyterian. 


The founding of the Presbyterian College may have been 
a denominational mistake, since it no longer exists. 


3. Baptist. 


The slow growth of the Baptist College seems to suggest 
that there might have been an alternative. Planned in 
1887 and with the cornerstone laid in 1909, it is not at this 
date even a strong Junior College. An evaluation of its 
program shows that the work is of elementary character. 


4. Methodist Episcopal. 


This institution has the strategic location of the state 
and performs a great service to the city of Denver and 
the region. It lacks as yet national recognition by such 
an educational agency as the Association of American Uni- 
versities. 


5. Congregational. 


Colorado College was part of an attempt to think of a 
situation in the New West as a whole. It was to be the 
logical crowning of an educational system devised by the 
denomination. The founding of the Congregational acad- 
emies was the result of a generous policy. It was far 
sighted enough to anticipate the fullest development of the 
most backward groups but it did not count on the evolution 
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of state education and the economic changes of the new 
country. The lapse of time and the weight of educational 
inertia has resulted in such a residue of the high school 
project as the Rio Grande Industrial School for Spanish- 
Americans at Albuquerque. This institution has an expen- 
sive plant, a small enrollment of junior high school grade, a 
high per capita cost and several local rivals trying to occupy 
the same kind of educational field. 


Colorado College now designates itself as an independent 
institution, with Congregational affiliation. 


* ok * * * * * * 


These educational programs above suggested have indi- 
cated no general division or coordination of denominational 
responsibility for the state. Each denomination made indi- 
vidual plans for work in Colorado, as it had made them in 
other states. Nevertheless, the study takes the point of 
view that all expenditures of money for higher education 
mean also an expenditure of human life and spirit, the 
costliness of which has never adequately been weighed in 
the balance with the costliness of higher education, either 
as supported by taxation or by voluntary contribution. No 
one ought to be asked to contribute to work which in 
essence constitutes a duplication of educational opportunity. 
When he does so the cost in human sacrifice is too great. 
Definition as to what constitutes duplication must for the 
present be made anew for every environment. No agency 
administering a trust fund for education will now give 
money to further the development of two rival institutions 
in one field. 

Even for the two strong and established institutions, the 
University of Denver and Colorado College, there is no 
way of keeping prestige except by going forward. Public 
higher education in Colorado as elsewhere is chiefly in the 
quantitative stage. Extreme numerical growth and in- 
creased money to spend hinder development in other ways. 
Other colleges may render a great service to the state if they 
can advance in qualitative aims in education. There are 
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certain refinements of means which would be reflected in 
the product, if the stage of studying intensively could be 
reached. A necessary preliminary period of development 
is decision by all privately-supported institutions on such 
points as the following which are typical of the entire 
problem: 

First. What shall be the amount of endowment per stu- 
dent?* This will settle for given periods the size of an 
institution. 

Second. There is a tendency in the privately supported 
college to try to compete with the state in the field of 
technical studies. This results in spreading out to a fatu- 
ous thinness. The study believes that the current emphasis 
on technical departments in such institutions may more 
properly give way to an increased development of the study 
of the human relations of all occupations; not agriculture, 
but rural life; not engineering, but industry; not forestry, 
but the logger in his lumber camp. Only in this way can the 
Christian College adequately fulfill her own acknowledged 
field and only so can she save herself from duplicating the 
work of the state. There is feasible in many liberal arts 
colleges, a greatly renewed emphasis on history, economics, 
sociology, religious education, geography, missions and the 
human side of industrial problems and of environmental 
service and adaptation. 

Third. There is continuous discussion in the educational 
world as to how to get American collegians onto the intel- 
lectual level of foreign University students. In Colorado 
institutions as in all others in this country the college work 
depends greatly upon texts, lectures, memory and deduc- 
tions. It contains quantities of work in general history 
in principles of given subjects, in surveys of small special 
fields, and elementary drill and technique especially in the 
modern languages. There is as a whole not enough work 
requiring comparison, analysis, judgment, inductive think- 
ing. This segmentation of knowledge accumulated in defi- 


*Cf. Page 282 ff. 
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nite strata is thwarting to the inner development of the stu- 
dent. No outside agency can prove that this exists in one 
place more than in another, that it exists at all or that it 
could be improved by any sort of internal adjustment. All 
impetus for vital change in institutions comes from within. 

All qualitative college work ought to consider continu- 
ously the general tendency of education to become stereo- 
typed and to seek for its liberation. 

Fourth. The past isolation of the denominational policies 
in founding colleges can not be retrieved, but ought not to 
be perpetuated. The denominations now investing money and 
sacrifice in higher education ought to have some guarantee 
that there will be no sporadic attempts to found new col- 
leges until there is a need for them as colleges for an in- 
creasing population. The existing colleges in turn ought 
continuously to demonstrate by recognized tests, that their 
leadership is effective. Denominations wishing to provide 
increased educational opportunity for Colorado, for hypoth- 
esis, the Presbyterian Church or the Disciples of Christ, 
ought to carry out their purpose through affiliation with the 
University of Denver and Colorado College. It is even 
now possible that the Baptist Church might find a better 
way of carrying out its plans than through its present vehicle, 
the Colorado Woman’s College. 

There have been many cases of institutions entering cer- 
tain fields with the intention of becoming preeminent in 
those fields. It yet remains, however, for any state to be- 
come pre-eminent in educational comity as between all its 
institutions. Any unified program should result in formal 
agreement between state institution and state institution, 
between denominational institution and denominational in- 
stitution and in informal agreement between state and de- 
nominational institutions. It should especially provide for 
the reduction of undergraduate mortality, and for the farther 
development of specialization in fields designed for each 
institution. 

All recent studies of higher education have shown the 
dependence of that field on physical bases of civilization. 
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There must be towns and cities, transportation, agriculture, 
manufactures, population, or there cannot be colleges. A 
map of the density of population for the state of Colorado 
shows that the area containing high schools belonging to the 
North Central Association, within which zone all the col- 
leges of the state are, coincides roughly with the maximum 
density of population. In the counties having six to eight- 
een and eighteen to forty-five in population density, the 
higher average is usually caused by a city, which is within 
the high school zone. 

The zones of education will widen only as the zones of 
city influence widen. 

The present student body of a little more than 6000 
is cared for by eight degree-conferring institutions, five of 
which are in a group enrolling 600 to 1200 undergraduates. 
Upon the present distribution of cities, the number of stu- 
dents can probably be doubled before there is need of an- 
other institution. It could be tripled and still not go without 
bounds reached by universities and colleges in this country. 

Colorado has at present three chief zones of higher educa- 
tion, one the Denver and state institution neighborhood, one 
the Colorado Springs neighborhood, one the Gunnison to 
Grand Junction neighborhood. 

The Normal School at Gunnison is located at the Eastern 
end of the triangle pointing toward the center. The stu- 
dents from the towns westward do not necessarily go to 
the Normal School. They are merely among those partak- 
ing of the benefits of higher education, and they go to all 
the state institutions. The other two zones draw a prepon- 
derance of students from their own vicinity. The boundar- 
ies of the three inner zones are made by connecting with a 
line the cities which send the bulk of students to college. 
These constitute the primary zones of college influence. 
All are within a single irregular area, the outer boundaries 
of which are the high schools accredited by the North 
Central Association. Every city which has a high school ac- 
credited by the North Central Association is the tiny nucleus 
of a zone of college influence. This area encompasses the 
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secondary zone of college influence. The remainder of the 
state is the third zone, a great area with a small number of 
students in college, and all the appurtenances of college life 
comparatively undeveloped. 

All considerations of college education in this state de- 
pend on a recognition of the relative fertility in college ma- 
terial of these three areas and their possibilities of develop- 
ment. 

Out of every population group of 200,000 approximately 
1,000 will go to college—twenty to colleges outside the state, 
three hundred and twenty-five to private and six hundred 
and fifty-five to public institutions within the state. 

State population can now provide only five such groups. 
Change depends on absolute increase in population or on 
relative increase in college population. This at present 
means about 1625 students for college education under pri- 
vate auspices. 

The material resources which early expressed the state 
have now lost much of their significance. The Indians, 
the explorers, the vein of gold on Cripple Creek, the lead, 
coal and silver were motifs which have long since been ex- 
teriorized by social groups,—the church, the state, the school, 
the labor union, the little town, the city. The future of the 
college will continue to evolve from its raw stage of depen- 
dence on material resources toward dependence on the 
idealism and integrity of the social order. 








VII 
SUMMARY 


Tue GENERAL BACKGROUND OF H1GHER EDUCATION 





Colorado is divided into three zones of development coiled 
one within the other. The innermost zone contains the col- 
leges, Denver, the great city of the state, and lesser cities. 
The secondary zone, which contains the next larger cities 
and some of the most prosperous farming country, is bound- 
ed by the location of the outer limits of the high schools ac- 
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credited by the North Central Association. These areas pro- 
duce maximum high school enrollment and graduation and 
the largest numbers of college students. The third zone 
has smaller, newer cities, smaller, newer high schools, moun- 
tainous forests and non-irrigated land, and is comparatively 
undeveloped. 

State development dates from 1858. Colorado has been 
famous for her spectacular production of gold, lead, coal, 
silver, radium and other mineral products. She is now pass- 
ing from the wool, mineral and live-stock stage to one of 
manufactures and of specialized agricultural products. The 
value of her farms is four times as great as the value of 
her mines and quarries. The natural beauty of her moun- 
tain and forest areas attracted more than 1,000,000 people 
for vacation in 1919. 

The population was 939,629 in 1920. The population cen- 
ter of the state still remains near the city of Denver. The 
newer agricultural countries are gaining, all the cities of 
5000 and up have increased, the decreases are in small cen- 
tral and southwestern countries. The proportion of back- 
ward groups (Negroes, Indians, and Orientals) in the state 
is only 2% and the proportion of foreign born white (Rus- 
sian, German, Italian, Swedish and Mexican chiefly) con- 
stitutes 12%. The white population comes largely from 
Eastern states. 

The church membership is chiefly Methodist, Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian, Baptist, Disciples of Christ and Con- 
gregational. ; 

The occupational pursuits of the people (1920) are chief- 
ly agriculture, manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
trade; the remaining 40% is divided between domestic and 
personal service, transportation, clerical occupations, profes- 
sional service and extraction of minerals in this order. Ele- 
mentary education has as yet no state-wide tax, but is pro- 
gressive, especially in consolidation and standardization. The 
Russell Sage Foundation in 1920 placed in Colorado four- 
teenth in comparative educational rank among the forty- 
eight states. ; 
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Colorado ranks 20th among states of the Union in the 
number of students in high school to each 1000 in popula- 
tion. The 1920 enrollment was approximately 26,500, of 
whom 24,400 were in public high schools. Approximately 
1500 to 2000 Freshmen are entering college at the present 
time—Colorado in 1918 was fourth in the Union in per cent 
of high school graduates going to college. 


Hi1cHEer EpucATION 


Higher education by the state of Colorado has since 1918 
been in the first half of states in the Union in regard to its 
financial support, and now has a new half mill tax which 
will provide increased resources. This revenue supports 
the following institutions : 

University of Colorado, Boulder 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort Collins 


School of Mines, Golden 
State Teachers College, Greeley 


State Normal School, Gunnison 

The present status of denominational education in the 
state consists of one college which has closed (Presbyte- 
rian), Colorado Woman’s College, which is a junior college 
for girls, with less than 50 students (Baptist), College of 
the Sacred Heart which is a traditional college for men with 
less than 50 college students (Roman Catholic), and the 
University of Denver, an institution of standing approved 
by the American Council on Education and the North Cen- 
tral Association (Methodist). Colorado College, an inde- 
pendent institution of Congregational affiliation, also meets 
the standards of the Carnegie Foundation and the Associa- 
tion of American Universities. 

All colleges of the state are listed by the American Coun- 
cil on Education as accredited by reputable standardizing 
agencies except the College of the Sacred Heart and the 
Colorado Woman’s College, the State Teachers’ College, 
the Normal School at Gunnison and the School of Mines. 
The latter is a technical institution and would not be so 
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listed, the two teachers’ colleges are also technical and 
would not necessarily be listed. The University of Colo- 
rado and Colorado College are in a class by themselves for 
strength. 

Colorado has one in 187 of its total population in college— 
which compares favorably with the national average of 
one in 212. This accounts only for 5350 in the college, 
minus a thousand immigrants from other states studying in 
Colorado plus 767 emigrants from Colorado at-college in 
other states. It does not include 1275 students in profes- 
sional work beyond college grade or 300 post-graduate stu- 
dents in the state. 

Colorado colleges in 1920 had approximately 2000 Fresh- 
men in college. These Freshmen represented about 44% of 
those doing college work at that time. The Sophomores 
comprised about 25%, the Juniors 14%, the Seniors and 
Specials 11% and 6% respectively. Of these Freshmen, the 
state institutions took all but ont quarter, which was divided 
chiefly between the University of Denver and Colorado Col- 
lege, the Baptist and Roman Catholic colleges combined re- 
ceiving only 2%. 

One of the educational problems of the state is duplica- 
tion, especially in the professional departments of Law, 
Forestry, Engineering, Pharmacy and Home Economics and 
also in post-graduate work. Musie, Physical Education 
and Fine Arts have not yet superior development as de- 
partments. There should be closer attempts at articulation 
in fields of specialized education throughout the state. 

No one knows just what developments the future holds, 
but it is educational destiny that state institutions will take 
precedence over denominational institutions except those 
which can continuously prove superiority. 


CoLorApDo COLLEGE 


This institution has graduated over 1400 Alumni. Only 
a little more than half of them have stayed in Colorado. 
The others are now living in every state of the Union ex- 
cept five, as well as in foreign countries. 
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These alumni constitute nearly a homogeneous group. 
Their residence may be classified as 


Open Country 
Village 

Little Town 
Cities 

The data of alumni occupations are incomplete partly be- 
cause of temporary absorption in war. It shows many home- 
makers and many teachers—with law and religious occupa- 
tions each taking about 7%. 

In church membership from the information available this 
institution is educating Methodists and Presbyterians in large 
groups. This is similar to the record of state institutions 
and accords fairly well with church membership in the state. 

In Colorado College, as elsewhere, the iargest enroll- 
ment is in the departments of English, Mathematics, History 
and Political Science, Economics and Sociology. This is 
partly because work in all these departments is prescribed. 

Studying work by departments shows a tendency to con- 
servatism, a tendency to technical training and a large 
amount of elementary and intermediate work in foreign 
languages. 

On page 284ff. the study suggests the advistability of 
certain questions about the College’s educational policy. 

Colorado College is in an area providing all the advantages 
of population, transportation, high school facilities and ma- 
terial resources. State institutions and the University of 
Denver cross the same area, so that the sum total of ad- 
vantages must be divided by two or even three. This cuts 
the influence of Colorado College down to a more localized 
area. The questions for which Colorado College is seeking 
a solution are the questions asked by all education under 
private auspices. 


(1.) The size of the institution for a given 
period and the amount of endowment per student. 

(2.) The educational policy involved in choosing 
between an exclusively liberal arts college, or one 
which offers some technical work. 
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(3.) The means feasible to achieve a higher in- 
tellectual level of student attainment. 

(4.) The attitude among denominations toward 
the respective merits of founding new colleges as 
isolated projects or carrying on Christian education 
through the denominational and independent col- 
leges already established, and through affiliation 
with state institutions. 

The study returns to the fact that Colorado is divided into 
three zones of development coiled one within the other. 
These zones of the state support the colleges by sending 
students in proportion to their development. The colleges 
can develop only as these three belts of resources develop. 
At present there are enough colleges for a long period. 
They have, however, progressed beyond the stage of entire 
dependence on material resources and will be increasingly 
dependent on craftsmanship in education. 
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TABLE I.—THE HOMES OF COLORADO COLLEGE AND UNIVER- 
SITY STUDENTS, 1919-20 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
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Georgetown... 
Gilcrest 

Gill 

Glendale* 


bob med eed eet eet Got pol mi i 


SB roe 


Goldfield 
Goodrich 


CO fm bet et Sy et Ft Gn DD = * DD 1 SIT 


w& 
NONN > 


Grand Lake.... 
Grand Valley.. 
Greeley 
Grover 


*Unlocated. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 





(1918-19) 

















Colorado School 
of Mines 

State Teachers’ 
College 

Sacred Heart 
Normal School 


Home Address 
University of 
Colorado 
Universi 

of Denver 


College of 
Colorado 


Total 




















‘ 
: 
, os 


Gunnison 
Gypsum .......... 
Hartsel 
Haswell 


:; N} 
; ™N! 
Ww 


Henderson .... 
Hill City 
Hillrose 


Hotchkiss 
Hugo 
Hygiene 
Idaho Spgs 
Ignacio 
Jackson 
-Jamestown .... 
jarosa 
Johnstown 
Julesburg 


Kremmling .... 
Kutch 
Lafayette 


a 
OYE CY ee en een are Tene. Pv. yore < pererrenrery ky. Werrery Cy Cy gery 


— 


Las Animas.... 
Las Veta 


> MRA! AN! Be! Dee! ! 
Nd 


— 


Leadville 
Limon 
Littleton 
Longmont 


SPANK AWSDALNH Lh 


be 





*Unlocated. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 








ty 
ver 


Home Address 
University of 
Universi 

of Den 
(1918-19) 
Total 


Colorado 



































Long’s Peak.... 
Louisville 
Loveland 
Lyons 
McClave 


Rie | Total 


Manzanola . 
Masonville .... 


Midland Jct 
Milliken 
Minturn 
Monte Vista.. 
Montrose 
Monument .... 
Morley 
Morrison 

Mt. Morrison.. 


—s 
_— 
SormaAKeNoOmUsmoRuKe hue 


New Raymer.. 
Nivot 


—— 
-— 
b= DD Be DDO WO DD OO bt OO et Be et ID Gd et I et et et Bt bt 


p svoneg . 
ney Springs 
Ordway 

Otis 

Ouray 
Pagosa Spgs... 
Palisades 
Palmer Lake.. 
Paonia ...... aac 


hN dN 


2 
2 
1 
1 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
1 
8 
5 
6 
1 
7 
4 
1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
1 

3 

6 
2 

3 

2 
1 

4 
2 

4 

6 
3 


— 


i mtn: femeto! dO! ww! } 
— 





*Unlocated. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 





Colorado School 


of Mines 


Home Address 
Normal School 


State Teachers’ 
Sacred Heart 


$ 3 ti =H College 


University of 
Colorado 
Colneado nal 
gricultu 
College 
Universi 
ot tc 
(1918-19) 
College of 
Colorado 


Total 



































Penrose 
Peyton 
Phippsburg .... 


Placerville .... 
Platteville 
Portland 
Powder Horn 


— 
_— 


SS = 


2 
2 
3 
7 
1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
5 
1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 
3 


nN 


San Acacio 
Sanford 

San Miguel 
Sapinero 
Scholl 
Sedgwick 
Severance 
Sharon Spgs.* 
Sheridan 
Simla 

Silver Cliff 
Silverton ...... 


$f mR mean dwe! } 


IED sitniesiionnine 
Springfield .... 
Steamboat 
Springs 
Sterling 
Stratton | 
Sugar City...... 


*Unlocated. 


— 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 





Colorado School 
of Mines 


Home Address 
University of 


State Teachers’ 


College 


Sacred Heart 
Normal School 


Colorado 
Colorado 
Agricultural 
College 
Colorado 
College 
Universi 
of — 
(1918-19) 
College of 
Colorado 
Total 



































Telluride 
Thatcher 
Tiffany 
Timnath 
Trinchera 
Trinidad 


S) 
ee) 
S) 


dS 


Nt OO et ON tet tet bt Cd Cd Cd Ott Bn bet et et et et bt Ch Gd et Bt Bt 10 


a 


Walsenburg .. 
Wellington .... 
Westcliffe 

Westminster .. 
Wheatridge .. 
White Rock.... 


$ of mma d mee CODD eee! teed Got } 
-— 


Fe 
wn 


3 | 
= 
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4 
4 
3 
7 
l 
l 
+ 
3 
l 
5 
l 
4 
l 
b 
3 
l 
3 
l 
4 
l 
l 
3 
5 
4 
4 
l 
l 
| 
- 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
5 
| 
4 
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TABLE II—COLORADO COLLEGE—RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBU- 
TION OF ALUMNI—1918* 


Below 250—Open Country; 250-2500 Village; 
2500-5000 Little Town; over 5000 City. 








City or 
Population, 1920 Town Total | State Total 








CoLorADo 
Alamosa 3,171 
Aspen 1,265 
Aurora 983 
Brighton 
Brookston** 
Brush 
Buffalo Creek 
Canon City 
Carbondale 
Castle Rock 
Central City 
Colorado Springs .....................- 
Crestone 
Cripple Creek. 
Delta 
Denver 
Durango 
Eastonville 
Eaton 
Elbert County ...................-. 
Elizabeth 
Englewood 
Falcon 
Florence 
Fort Collins 
Fort Morgan 
Fountain 
Fowler 
Frisco 
Glenwood Springs .................... 
Golden 
Goldfield 
Grand Junction ...................... ie 
Grand Valley 
Greeley 
Gunnison 
Hot Sulphur Springs.............. 
Hudson 
BAO TUG  cenctecscinstinestrsienee 
Kersey 
Kutch 























ne 














CONN KOK HK NONHAA 


NS 
_ 











ae 
Bevcom 






























































oe 
ibaa Bbietnietd Mh we Sh a de Gadd et we db ineoedmeeten mente 








* Soldiers are located by home addresses. The 1918 Directory has been found to be inaccu- 
rate and incomplete. There is as yet no later publication, but material has been collected in 1921. 


** Unlocated. 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 








Population, 1920 City or 
State Town Total | State Total 








Cotorapo (Continued) 
La Jara 




















Leadville 

Longmont 
Loveland 

McCoy 

Mancos 
Manitou 
Manzanola 
Mattison** (Matheson 215).... 
Monte Vista 
Montrose 
Morley 
Nepesta 
New Castle 
Norrie 
Olathe 
Ordway 
Ouray 
Pagosa Springs 
Palisade 
Paonia 

Peyton 

Pueblo 

Rico 
Ridgway 
Rocky Ford 
Routt County 
Sagauche 
Salida 
Silverton 
Snyder 
Steamboat Springs .................. 
Sterling 
Telluride 
Thatcher 
Trinidad 
Victor 



























































w 
DO ms AD TCAD tet pet END et tet Cd END bet CFT CD tet et tes END tet Pee pat tpt pe CPE Pet ENDED bet SO LO Gd et et et BD et 












































ALABAMA 
Birmingham 








** Unlocated. 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 








City or 
Population, 1920 Town Total | State Total 





ARIZONA 
Bisbee 9,205 
Douglas 9,916 
Esculla (Pima) 515 
Holbrook 1,206 
Humboldt 930 
Navajo 37 
Prescott 5,010 
Winslow 3,730 


ARKANSAS 
Fort Smith 28,870 




















| onli aenll aenll eeianedl all oo SO) 








CALIFORNIA 
Alhambra 9,096 
Bakersfield 18,638 
Berkeley 56,036 
Camp Kearney 32 
Colgrave 1,000 . 
Eagle Rock < 




















Elsinore 
Fontana 261 
Glandale 13,536 
Hanford 5,888 
Hollywood 1,130 
Holtville 1,347 
Imperial 1,806 
La Jolla 1,500 
La Verne 1,698 
Long Beach 55,593 
Los Angeles 576,673 
Los Banos 1,276 
Mountain View 

Oakland 
Owensmouth 
Pasadena 
Patterson 
Panona 
Puente 
Redlands 
Redondo Beach 
Riviera 
Riverside 

San Diego 
San Francisco 
San Jose 
San Pedro 
Santa Barbara 
Thermal 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 








City or 
State Population, 1920 Town Total | State Total 











CaALiFoRNIA (Continued) 
Turlock 3,394 
Venice 10,385 
Whittier 7,997 
Woodland 4,147 














CoNNECTICUT 


Hartford 138,036 
Middlefield 1,047 
New Haven hh 162,537 
Oakville 923 
Ridgefield 2,707 

















District oF CoLUMBIA 
Washington 437,571 





FLORIDA 


Kissimmee 2,722 
Lakeworth 1,106 
Miami 29,571 
West Palm Beach 8,659 











GEORGIA 


Atlanta 
Decatur 








IDAHO 


Bliss 
Boise 
Caldwell 
Hollister 
Idaho Falls 
Paris 
Pocatello 

Silver City 
Warm River (Ashton) 
Weiser 


























Cet bret ret pet et pet feet pet pet 





ILLINOIS 


Albion 
Champaign 
Chicago 

Elmhurst 
Foasland 
Lexington 
Monmouth 
Urbana 























DD et et et et HO 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 





City or 
Population, 1920 | Town Total | State Total 








INDIANA 


Cannelton 
Hamilton 

Ossian 
Veedersburg 














Cedar Falls 
Cedar Rapids 
Clarinda 
Marne 
Milton 
Montezuma 
Sidney 
Sioux City 
Washington 
Winterset 


KANSAS 


Camp Funston (Junction C.) 
Concordia 
Eureka 

Florence 
Garden City 
Lawrence 
Leavenworth 
Overbrook 
Sabetha 
Spearville 
Topeka 
Wichita 





























me ND) et et eet pet et eet bet BN 



































OND et A) et tt Dt et et ee 





KENTUCKY 


Bloomfield 
Buckhorn 
Springfield 


LovISIANA 











Leesville 
McElroy (Sorrento) 
Shreveport 








MARYLAND 


Baltimore 
Ft. Washington 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 








City or 
State Population, 1920 Town Total | State Total 











MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston 748,060 
Cambridge 109,694 
Brookline 
Fitchburg 
Leominster 
Newburyport 
Northampton 
Norton 
Roxbury (Boston P.O.).......... 
Swampscott 


























fot pet eed peed bet det BN Pt Cd LO 





MICHIGAN 
Detroit 


Flint 
Highland Park .......................-. 
Lansing 











MINNESOTA 


Austin 
Duluth 
Hawley 
Minneapolis 
Rochester 
South Minneapolis 
(Minneapolis P.O.) 
St. Par 


MISSISSIPPI 


Louisville 
Mount Boyou 
Shelby 





























Missouri 


Graham 
Joplin 
Kansas City 
Mound City 
St. Louis 
Tarkio 
Webster Groves 




















MONTANA 


Boulder 
Choteau 
Glasgow 
Glendive 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 








City or 
State Population, 1920 Town Total | State Total 








Montana (Continued) 


Great Falls 24,121 
Havre 5,429 
Hobson 389 
Joliet 440 
Lewistown 

Stevensville 
Suffolk 
Valier 


NEBRASKA 























ae pee eek bed eed eed beet CD 











Franklin 
Gothenburg 
Grand Islands 
Santee 











New HAMPSHIRE 


Chester Village 
Hanover 





New JEeRsey 


Camp Dix (Pemberton) 
East Orange 
Essexfels 
Glen Ridge 
Gloucester 
Montclair 
Newark 
Passaic 




















mt TN) et et et bet DL) 





New Mexico 


Deming 
Las Vegas 
Magdalena 
Raton 
Roswell 
Santa Fe 




















New Yorx 


Arrocher (Richmond) 116,531 
Brooklyn 2,018,356 
Buffalo .... 506,7 

Forest Hills (Queens) 469,042 
Ithaca 17,004 
New York City 5,620,048 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 


323 








State Population, 1920 


City or 
Town Total 





State Total 





NortH CAROLINA 
Linnville Falls 43 


NortH DAKOTA 
Oberon 326 





OHIO 


Cleveland 796,841 
Granville 1,440 
Springfield E 
Strasburg 917 
Youngstown 132,358 


OKLAHOMA 


Atoka 
Dewey 

Sapulpa 
Shawnee 
Tulsa 

Vinita 
Woodward 









































Chemawa 
Coquille 
Medford 
Portland 
Salem 














PENNSYLVANIA 


Bryn Mawr 
Greensburg 
Narberth 
New Castle 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburg 
Scranton 
Wilkensburg 
Williamsport 


























SoutH CAROLINA 
Greenville 





South DaKoTa 


Armour 
Belle Fourche 
Brookings 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 








City or 
State Population, 1920 | Town Total | State Total 





Soutn Dakota (Continued) 


Custer 
Hudson 
Pierre 
Plankington 
Rapid City 
Salem 
Spearfish 























TENNESSEE 
Knoxville 





TEXAS 





Beaumont 
Dallas 
Edna 
El Paso 
Fort Worth 
Houston 
Waxahachie 
Wichita Falls 




















mt et CD et et et et 





Garfield 
Kamas 
Logan 
pe a eee 96 
Salt Lake City 118,110 


VIRGINIA 
Fort Monroe 














WASHINGTON 


Astoria** 
Bellingham 
Burlington 

Herniston** 
Mount Vernon 

North Seattle (Seattle) 
Raymond 
Seattle 

Spokane 
Tacoma 
Yakima 
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** Unlocated 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 





City or 
Population, 1920 Town Total 











WISONSIN 


Appleton 
Beloit 
Madison 
Milwaukee 
Platteville 

















WYOMING 
Casper 
Cheyenne 
Cody 
Laramie 
Rawlins 
Rock Springs 
Thermopolis 




















pat DO bt DD ST 








City or 
Town Total 








ALASKA 
Thane 
Nome (St. Lawrence Is.) 

HAWAII 
Honolulu 











PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Manila 


British CoLUMBIA 
Vancouver 
CANADA 
Montreal 
Quebec 
MEXICO 
Leon Gto 


CENTRAL AMERICA 


Guatemala 
ae 
ina La Union, Miramar 


SoutH AMERICA 


Venezuela 
Tachiva 
Argentine 
Buenos Ayres 
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TABLE II.—(Continued) 








City or 
Country Town Total 














ENGLAND 
Manchester 





FRANCE 


A. E. F. (No other address) 
Paris 





Ho.itanp 
Haarlem 





CHINA 





Nanchang, Kiangai 
Wei Hsien, Shantung 
Pekin 
Nanking 
Tehchon 














Mito 
Kobe 
Tokyo 
Yamaguchi 
Hachinsan, Omi 


Korea (Chosen) 


Andong 
Tai-Ku 























INDIA 


Bombay 
Byculta 
Malabar 

Lahore 
Sharakpu 











PERSIA 
Urumia 





Colorado 








United States (extra-Colorado) 
Extra-United States 





Address unknown 





Deceased 
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TABLE III—RESIDENTIAL DISTRIBUTION OF COLORADO 
COLLEGE ALUMNI 














Distribution of Alumni 





In the United States—Extra-Colorado 
In Colorado (outside Denver and Colorado Springs) 
In Colorado Springs, Colorado 
In Denver, Colorado 
In Countries outside the United States 
Address Unknown 
Dead 


Total 


























TABLE IX.—PROPORTION OF FRESHMEN IN COLLEGE IN 
COLORADO IN 1920 





Institution 











University of Colorado 
University of Denver 
Colorado College 
Agricultural and Mechanical College ..:. 
State Teachers’ College (1920-21) 
State Normal School (1920-21) 
Sacred Heart College (1918-19) 
Colorado Woman’s College (Estimated) 
School of Mines 





























2161 





TABLE X.—COLLEGE STUDENTS IN COLORADO—DISTRIBU- 
TION BETWEEN CLASSES 








SATE |. * EES. 
School 


Class 
Distribu- 
tion 


University 
of 
Colorado 


Agricul- 
tural 
College 


Teachers 
College 


University 
of 


Denver 


Colorado 
College 








Num- Per 
ber Cent 





Num- Per 
ber Cent 





Num- Per 





ber Cent 


Num- Per 





ber Cent 





Num- Per 
ber Cent 


Num- Per 


To- 
tal 
in 

Per 








ber Cent 


Cent 


Per Cent in the 





Seniors 


7 


93 13 


38 7 


59 13 


19 


53 9 


10 


om 
a go 


13 57 10 1S 
21 127 23 26 
39 279 SO 44 

8 4 8 5 


45 9 9% 22 
195 37 129 29 
250 47 161 36 


Juniors 159 13 135 17 
Sophomores 278 23 187 24 
Freshmen .. 642 52 253 33 
Specials 56 5 101 13 


—— ee 
Total 


1221 100 769 100 528 100 444 100 778 100 562 100 100 100 
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Ouisiana 











gan 
innesota 
Mississi 


District of Columbia 
Florida 

Georgia 

Idaho 
Massachusetts 
Missouri 

Montana 


Michi 


Mi 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
Kentuck 
Maryland 


California 
L 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Maine 
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TABLE XIII—UNDERGRADUATE EMIGRATION FROM 
COLORADO IN OTHER STATES 1918-19 OR 1919-20 








Institution} 
Total 





State and Institution 





ARIZONA 
University of Arizona 





CALIFORNIA 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
University of Southern California 
Leland Stanford Jr. University 
University of California 

















CoNNECTICUT 


Trinity College 
Yale University (Postgraduates may be included)... 





District oF CoLuMBIA 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Trinity College 











IDAHO 
University of Idaho 


ILLINOIS 


Illinois Woman’s College 
Augustana College 
James Milliken University 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 
Monmouth y* 
Northwestern College 
Rockford College 
Armour Institute of Technology 
Northwestern University 
University of Chicago 
University of Illinois 


INDIANA 
Butler University 
De Pauw University 
Purdue University 
University of Notre Dame 
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Cornell College 
Drake University 
Grinnell College 
Simpson College 
Iowa State Teachers’ College 
State University of lowa 




















cont 
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TABLE XIII.—(Continued) 








Institution 


State and Institution Total 














KANSAS 
Baker University 
Bethany College 
Fairmount College 
Friends’ University 
Ottawa University 
Washburn College 
Kansas State Agricultural College 
University of Kansas 























alli iit 


ee 
CeONND|NNS 





KENTUCKY 
University of Kentucky 





LouIsIANA 
Louisiana-State University 
MARYLAND 
Goucher College 








MASSACHUSETTS 


Amherst College 
Smith College 
Wellesley College 
Williams College 
Boston University 
Harvard University 

















S111 





MICHIGAN 


Albion College 
Michigan Agricultural College 
Michigan College of Mines 
University of Michigan 











al 1 | 





MINNESOTA 


St. Olaf’s College 
College of St. Thomas 


MIssourI 


Central College 
Park College 
Tarkio College 
Westminster College 
William Jewell College 
St. Louis University (1920-21) 
Washington University (1920-21) 


MONTANA 
University of Montana 





w | 
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TABLE XIII.—(Continued) 








State and Institution 











NEBRASKA 


Bellevue (1917-18) 
Cotner University 
Doane College 
Grand Island College 
Hastings College 
Nebraska Wesleyan 
York College 
Creighton University 
Union College (All departments) 
University of Nebraska 














ae ND — 

















SIN Ge 
Sllliiilli 


nop 
~ 





New HAMPSHIRE 
Dartmouth 


New Jersey 
Princeton University 


New Yorx 


Colgate University 
Rennselaer Polytechnic Institute 
Union College 
Vassar College 
Wells College 
Columbia University (Postgraduates in the School of 

Education may be included) 
Cornell University (All departments) 
New York University 


Norto Daxora 
University of North Dakota 


— 
wn 





_ 
n 
































Ox10 
Denison University 
Heidelberg University 
Oberlin College 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Otterbein University 
Western Reserve University 
Wittenberg College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma College of Agricultural and Mechanical 


rts 
University of Oklahoma . 
OREGON 


University of Oregon 
Pacific University 
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TABLE XIII.—(Continued) 








State and Institution 











PENNSYVANIA 
Bryn Mawr College 
Haverford mY 
Swarthmore College 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of Pittsburg 

Ruope ISLAND 
Brown University 


SoutH DAKOTA 


South Dakota College of Agricultural and 
Mechanical Arts 


TENNESSEE 
University of Tennessee 


























TEXAS 


Rice Institute 
University of Texas 








UTAH 
University of Utah 
VIRGINIA 
Washington & Lee University 
University of Virginia (1920-21) 
WASHINGTON 
State College of Washington 
University of Washington 
WISCONSIN 
Northwestern College 
University of Wisconsin 
Milton College 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
WYoMING 
University of Wyoming (1920-21) 


Total 






































Source:—Institutions on American Council on Education list, with the following 
omissions: Aw aay | —e New eniee College. nang ooo ey 
Manhattan College, O for b Dinas St. Clara iege, Iowa 
State College of pre and Mechanical Arts. 
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TABLE XX.—COLORADO COLLEGE ALUMNI IN THE UNITED 
STATES, DISTRIBUTED BY POPULATION UNIT 





In the United States Number Per Cent 














Open ney toner 250) 
‘ (250-2500) 

. (2500-5000) 

. (5000-10,000) 

. (10,000-25,000) 

‘ * (25,000-100, 000) 

; "(100,000-500,000) 

. (500,000 up) 























Unlocated : ; 
Total 











TABLE XXI.—POST GRADUATE STUDY OF ALUMNI OF 
COLORADO COLLEGE 





Un. 
é Conlersed 


A. M. Ph.D. 


Further 




















California, University of 1 
Chicago, University of 2 
Clark University ae oes 1 
Colorado College ' coe 
Colorado University of 
Colorado, Teachers’ College of.............. ie 
a Agricultural College 
Columbia University 
Dartmouth College 
Denver, University of 
Greenville College (S. C.) ...................... 
Harvard University 
Illinois, University of 
Iowa Agricultural and Mechanical 
College 
Johns Hopkins University ..................... 
Kansas, University of 
Michigan, University a idioeniiliiasee 
Mount Holyoke Coll 
New York School of Pilienshoan’ bein ai 
New York University 
Oklahoma, University of ....... 
Oxford University Ctnsteal 
Pennsylvania, University of ................. 
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TABLE XXI—(Continued) 


— 





—— 


Un- 


"hed. Conferred 


Further 
Study |A-M. Ph.D. 














Pennsylvania Woman’s College ......... 
Radcliffe College 
Simmons College 
Tsinghau (Pekin, China) —.................. 
Washington, University 
Wisconsin, University of ..................... We 
Yale University 
Unspecified Institutions ~........................ 














Number 





s 


Per Cent 





wii fiddl 


NOD ee he 





*8 Duplicates. 


TABLE XXII—TOTAL OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF 


ALUMNI OF COLORADO COLLEGE 





Occupation 





Number 








Occupations Unknown 
Education 
Home-making 
War 
Miscellaneous Occupations 
Ministry, Missions, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A. .................... 
Dead 
Study 
Law 
Medicine 


Total 
































188 
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TABLE XXIII—OCCUPATIONAL DISTRIBUTION OF ALUMNI, 
COLORADO COLLEGE BY PERIODS 








Occupation 


1890-1899 


1900-1909 1910-1917 














Number Per Cent|Number Per Cent | Number Per Cent 





Education 
Home-making 
Nursing and Medicine ............ ea 
Law (including Judges) ...... ai 
Missions and Ministry .......... 3 
Mining and Engineering 

Y. W. C. A. and Y. M. C. A. 
Business 
Forestry and Farming 
War 
Literary Pursuits 
Scientific Pursuits 
Clerical Work 
Study 
Miscellaneous Occupations .... 


Total 
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TABLE XXV.—CHURCH MEMBERSHIP OR PREFERENCE* OF 
COLLEGE STUDENTS OF COLORADO—1920-21 








o 
Denomination Colorado 


Colorado 
University | Agricul- | Colorado | Colorado 


College 


College 
of the 
Sacred | Colorado 
Heart | College 


School of | Teachers 
College 


tural 
Mines 








Baptist 102 
é 33 
Christian Science .............. a 
Congregational ................. i 
Disciples of Christ -........... x 


Friends 





Hebrew 





Lutheran 


Methodist 








31 21 34 1 42 
14 9 ‘ ie 
iid ais 11 
27 

6 
35 

5 
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TABLE XXV—(Continued) 








Colorado College 

University | Agricul- | Colorado} Colorado | of the 

° tural School of| Teachers’ | Sacred 

Denomination Colorado | College Mines College | Heart 








Presbyterian .....................- > = 33 
Protestant Episcopal ...... i 200 ; . 


Roman Catholic .................. Mig ss ne 
SETS ON if , one ia 
United Brethren 

Christian 


Others 








Total Reporting 


No Information 
No Preference 


Total of Census 





* First line indicates members; second line, preference. 


TABLE XXV.—(Continued in Terms of Per Cent) 








Average | College 
bese ace —_ Colorado | Colorado| of Four | of the 

School |Teachers State Sacred 

Denomination Cotstabe College of Mines} College |Institutions} Heart 

















8 
8 


8 


BRRIRR  iiciicasinasns 
Congregational — 
Disciples of 
Christ 
Christian 
Lutheran 
Methodist 
Presbyterian 
Episcopalian ...... 
Roman Catholic 
PROTO ciccsiicnscone 
Others 
No Information.. 
No Preference .. 
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